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America’s Outposts of Security 


| and Defense... 


Do you know where they are? How far away? How they are 


reached ? Important facts for every American citizen 





FAR EAST. To Hong Kong by Clipper in 6 SOUTH PACIFIC outpost is strategic Canton 


days, with Chungking only a day beyond Island,stepping-stone onthe 44z-day,7,927- days nearer to the U.S. and to the sentinel 





HAWAII, key to our Pacific defenses, is 





NORTH ATLANTIC bastions of defense are 
our Bermuda bases. Clippers link them to 
U.S.—817 miles away—in 5 hours, provid- 


ing two days faster delivery of government 
men, mail, materials, 





CARIBBEAN bases are 1800 miles from 
Florida to Trinidad, are joined by as many 
as 37 weekly Pan American schedules. For 
example, by Clipperfrom Miami to Jamaica 
it’s only 5 hours, Puerto Rico, 6%. 


PANAMA CANAL to Washington, D. C. 


—2,185 miles and only 164 hrs. away by 


9,516 miles out of California! It’s 11 mile flight from California to Auckland, isles—Midway and Wake—by Flyirg Clip- air, via Strato-Clipper from Miami! 24 Pan 


days faster each way than by boat—time New Zealand. Flying Clippers beat steamer 


vital to defense and diplomacy! 
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ALASKA. $70,000,000 for defense bases at INDISPENSABLE “LIFE LINES” of our “= FLAG SYMBOLS on maps indicate loca- 


time by 11'¢ days each way. 





per. From Honolulu to San Francisco is 
only overnight; a vital defense link. 


American schedules weekly serve the “hub 
of hemisphere defense.”’ 


America’s Back Door! Ready for expand- 
ing demands, new Clippers speed 942 miles 
from Seattle to Juneau in 6 hours; swiftly 
serve other major Alaskan points. 


nation are the routes of “America’s Mer- © tion (in areas shown) of major U.S, de- 


chant Marine of the Air.” Note how Fly- 
ing Clippers unite virtually every major 
sphere of U.S. trade and defense. 


Sense bases, according to the most recent facts 
made public by the government and available 
at publication time. 


icur Now all eyes are on America’s mili- 
R lary air power. But equally vital to 
this country’s defense is its commercial air 
development. You probably know that 
within our borders this country has an 
aerial network no foreign nation can equal. 

Outside the U.S. the 75,556-mile system 
of Pan American Airways is the envy of the 
world. Its Clipper Ships link 55 countries, 
fly 98.62% ‘‘on schedule.” Back of this ree- 
ord are 13 years of “‘over-ocean” flying, 
expert pilots, modern equipment, scores 


of radio and weather stations and a trained, 
loyal organization of over 7,000 people. 
What does this mean? It means that vital 
as is Pan American Airways’ role in further- 
ing national defense, the Flying Clipper 
Ships are even‘more vital as Uncle Sam’s 
strong right arm in furthering U.S. trade 
and good will. In the great international 
race for commercial air supremacy, both to- 
day and after the war, America is out in 
front. Our jobis to see 
that she stays there. 
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Chrysler 


EAR shifting is just time and energy wasted... 
unnecessary work! That’s what you hearevery- 
where from Chrysler Fluid Drivers! For Chrysler’s 
Fluid Drive and Vacamatic transmission give gear 
shifting a blackout in all normal driving... and 
handle the whole marvelous mechanism smoother 
and better than any driver could possibly do! 


All the flexibility of steam! All 
the liquid smoothness of oil! For’ 
Fluid Drive is power through oil, 
instead of rigid metal! 


WHY SHIFT GEARS? 
Why shift gears, when you can 
have the many benefits of Fluid 


BE MODERN 
WITH FLUID DRIVE 
and Vacamatic Transmission 





Quve 


Drive? Not only does Fluid Drive save work in 
modern traffic, but it’s smoother and more quiet 
than the old-fashioned way... and far easier on | 
the car itself. No jerks...no roughness. 


Try this new, efficient way of applying abun-, 
dant power to the wheels. Try this new freedom 
for drivers. It’s taking the coun- 
try by storm. Just call your 


Chrysler dealer...he’ll be de- 
lighted to introduce you to the 
joys of Fluid Driving. 

See the last word in Station Wagons— 
CHRYSLER TOWN & COUNTRY CAR 


* Tune in Major Bowes, C. B. S., Every Thursday, 
9 to 10 P. M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time. 








News within the Mews 


Title 


INFLATION THREAT HERE.............. Pu 
Inflation is no longer a distant specter— 
it is a grim and immediate threat for 
officials in Washington. Printing presses 
aren’t turning out bales of billion-dollar 
bills, but the scramble of people with 
money to buy a limited amount of goods 
has pushed general commodity prices up 
13 per cent; farm prices, up 24 per cent. 
Price Administrator Henderson admits 
he may not be able to stop the spiral with 
his present powers. What he may do in 
the future; the causes of the ominous 
upswing in prices; what it means to work- 
ers, businessmen and farmers—the ex- 
planations are set forth in this article. 


‘MISMANAGED’ DEFENSE ............ P.13 
The nation has been asleep at the switch. 
That’s the indictment laid down by a 
House Military Affairs subcommittee, af- 
ter a month’s investigation of the defense 
effort. Their report points out delays, red 
tape and mismanagement in defense ac- 
tivities; names OPM, Congress, the White 
House, the Army and Navy as all parily 
to blame. Here are listed the investiga- 
tors’ findings, and the changes they pro- 
pose for correction of the faults. 


RF He FI a cicccccsccncresccnsenene P.15 
Behind the scenes, Administration offi- 
cials are stepping up United States aid 
for China on all fronts. They consider 
Chinese resistance more necessary than 
ever before for maintenance of our posi- 
tion in the Far East, now that Russia 
must ignore Japan to deal with Hitler. 
This is the story of our plans to help 
Chiang Kai-shek; the steps being taken 
to checkmate any moves from Tokyo. 


NEW DANGERS IN PACIFIC.......... P. 16 
Nazi domination of Russia would extend 
German power to within a few miles of 
Alaska. That threatening prospect, and 
others as serious pose new problems for 
the United States in the Pacific. The 
views of our policy makers on the new 
dangers, and the plans they are making to 
meet them are presented in this article. 


FREE HAND FOR THE ARMY?.......... P. 17 
The right to send the United States Army 
anywhere it is needed, the right to keep 
drafted men and National Guardsmen in 
service indefinitely—that is what General 
George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff of our 
Army, “urgently” requests of Congress. 
Here are his reasons for those demands. 


MORE AND MORE TAXEG.............. P. 20 
Common talk on Capitol Hill is that the 
new tax bill is a drop in the bucket com- 
pared with what is needed. Congress 
expects the pending bill to bring an addi- 


2 


tional $3,500,000,000 into the Govern- 
ment till in the fiscal year that began 
July 1—but Congress has voted to spend 
almost ten times as much in the same 
period. This explanation of the new 
measure gives a view of what is to be ex- 
pected. And for the record of outgo over 
income in the past, see the Pictogram, 
page 18. 


UNCLE SAM’S NEWS REEL............ P. 23 
This is the pictorial story of an industrial 
army in the making. At thousands of 
factory workbenches scattered over the 
land, Government and industry are work- 
ing together to teach millions of young 
Americans how to blueprint, weld and 
cast the weapons needed for the battle 
against aggression. The rotogravure sec- 
tion presents the spectacle from the cam- 
era’s all-seeing viewpoint. 


DRIVE FOR CLOSED SHOP............ P. 34 
After a six-year fight, union leaders have 
gained their first big objective: freedom 
for workers to join unions whether their 
employers like it or not. Today more 
than three million workers must pay 
union dues or lose their jobs. Now the 
labor chieftains are starting the drive for 
their second goal: compulsory unions in 
all basic industries. The Newsgram tells 
how Government officials look on the 
“closed shop”; what it means to both 
labor and management. 


OUMANSKY: 

RUSSIA’S SPOKESMAN ............ P, 47 
A welcome visitor to the State Depart- 
ment now, suave, little Constantine 
Oumansky, Stalin’s ambassador to Wash- 
ington, has returned to a favorite’s place 
in official life at the capital. The People of 
the Week page presents a personalized 
sketch of the diplomat who will handle 
Russian affairs in America under the new 
policy of collaboration against Hitler. 


PI GI Givi ccccissccoscccesesses PAGES 
Tomorrow: A Look Ahead........0..0.0000.-. 5 
The March of the New.......................... 8 
The President’s Week.......................00000 22 
ID BE WO Riissincicicinscn ssckccnsosecessavesociad 27 
David Lawrence Editorial.........00...00....0. 28 
The Pro and Con of National Issues....30 


Question of the Week: 
Should We Help Russia as Part 


Of Our Aid-to-Britain Policy?.......... 32 
a. See 38 
The Trend -of Business................ccccccsseeee 41 
News-Lines for Businessmen.................. 44 
<b. > fee 45 
MO MAR URNS CIO, oceans cascnescnesccéseccseesees 46 
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Cover: Harold D. Smith; see Pictogram, page 18. 
(Photograph from Harris & Ewing) 
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The ability to “take it” is built deep into a Ford 








RIGHT FROM THE START, the Ford car 
has won a good reputation for its 
ability to go and keep going with 
minimum trouble or expense. 

Today there are nearly 7 million 
Ford cers in service in America, of 
which close to 2 million are over 10 
years old and still going strong, with an- 
other 2 million now 5 to 10 years old. 

Partly, that record has been estab- 
lished as the result of the great num- 
ber of Ford cars that have been 
built. But partly, also, it is a direct 


GET THE 





FACTS AND YOU'LL GET A 


result of the way they have been built. 

In its design, materials, and work- 
manship, the quality of a Ford car is 
calculated not only to please you as 
you buy, but to serve and serve you 
well far beyond the first year or two 
or three that you may drive it. 

Naturally, we do not ask you today 
to buy a Ford just because it will last 
a long time. 

We invite you to judge and to com- 
pare our present car on the basis of 
whatever points you yourself set 





greatest store by in an automobile. 

Choose for power, choose for style, 
choose for roominess, choose for rid- 
ing ease. If you make your choice with 
care, you are pretty apt to wind up 
with today’s Ford. And when you do, 
you may feel sure that beneath the 
things you chose it for is that 
other thing that every Ford has had 
—the car is built to “take it” for a 
long, long time. 

If you own a Ford, time will prove 
the wisdom of your choice! 





FORD! 


Trucks speed production of 
planes, tanks, guns. Re- 
move interstate barriers— 
and trucks will do still more 


N times of national emergency, 
motor freight comes as a God- 
sent blessing. Trucks slice through 
time—deliver in hours shipments 
that might take days. 
Yet trade barriers stop trucks 
- even those carrying defense 
materials. One state has held car- 
goes 48 hours and more. 


Electric welders built in Detroit 
for a southern powder plant were 
detained 22 hours. 

NATION-WIDE PROBLEM 
Trade barriers hit at southern cot- 
ton flowing north to be made into 
gun powder and uniforms. They 
tie up airplane parts from Indiana 

.. defense products from the giant 
new TVA plants in Ten- 
nessee. Scarcely a national 

_ highway is immune. 













ADD TO TAX BURDEN 
Trade barriers affect 
everybody s 





— budget. For 


personal 





BEHIND EVERY ARMY CARAVAN ROLLS 
A FLEET OF MOTOR FREIGHT CARRIERS 








TRADE BARRIERS —con- 
sist of literally thou- 
sands of confusing 








contradictory laws on 
weight and sizes. 











although the speed and flexibility 
of motor freight cuts the cost of 
everything you eat—wear and buy 
—trucks could save you still more 
except for state line delays. 


Every hour, every day, these use- 


less hurdles squander precious time 





—add to your defense tax burden 
—imcrease your cost of li living. — 


Now that America is in urgent 
need of all her transportation re- 
sources, isn’t it time that these bar- 
riers be abolished? 


A 5 5 


This map —and complete, last-minute 
information on Trade 
Barriers—Sent to you 


free on request. Q g 
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NOWSGT AUG 


Real showdown on shooting or no shooting for U. S. is being set for autumn; 
is coinciding with predictions of the time of this war's climax. 

Essential conclusions appear to be these..... 

Hitler-Stalin fight is to give U. S.-Britain only a brief breathing spell. 

Russian armies, as expected, are no match for German armies; are facing 
disaster even ahead of Hitler's blitzkrieg schedule. 

Once Russia is made helpless, full Hitler force will turn on Britain. 

Military view is that the main Russian campaign will be over by or before 
September; that the British-German showdown will come in September or October. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 














The issue now confronting U. S.: 

To encourage Britain to surrender to Hitler, or: 

To help Britain to fight and to defeat Hitler. 

Isolationists say: Encourage surrender and peace. 
Interventionists say: Encourage resistance and get set to fight. 














Issue almost certainly will be decided in favor of U. S. intervention. 

Telltale signs..... 

White House is not disavowing Navy Secretary Knox's view that now is the 
time to drive Hitler's submarines out of the Atlantic. Not that this means 
shooting right away. It doesn't. But: The idea is simmering. 

Also: The Atlantic Fleet is being built up to impressive strength. 

Army Staff Chief Marshall is warning that this nation is in grave danger. 
Marshall speaks as a soldier, not as a politician. His request: To remove all 
restrictions on use of the Army outside the Western Hemisphere. Not that this 
means an expeditionary force. It doesn't. But: Emergencies may arise. 

Also: Iceland is formally being included in the Western Hemisphere to remove 
doubt if Congress delays and if Hitler suddenly acts. 

State Under Secretary Welles is putting on pressure to get Latin-American 
decisions on hemisphere bases; is asking for a show of hands. The goal: A series 
of air and naval bases in South America available to U.S. The outlook: Uncer- 
tain, with some key countries hedging. 

Definitely: There is every sign that U.S. will act to prevent defeat of 
Britain; that U.S. will refuse to deal if Britain is defeated; that the final 
Showdown in the world eventually will be between U.S. and Hitler. 




















First real development of the new American Army lies just ahead. 

At the end of one year: Army strength is up to 1,450,000 officers and men. 
Army training is basically good; is confined largely to conditioning of men and 
training in organization and supply. Army equipment is meager. 

In the second year: Army strength may be somewhat increased. Army training 
will be specialized; will aim at team development for specific tasks. Army 











(over) 





NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


equipment will be greatly expanded; will gradually approach modern needs. 

Months just ahead will see a rookie Army transformed into a combat Army. 

Is action in sight for this Army? Not now; not unless in a special small- 
scale operation connected with hemisphere defense. Planning is not in terms of a 
large-scale expeditionary force; is in terms of this hemisphere. 





As matters now Stand.eccee 

U.S. Army lacks adequate ammunition for its rifles; lacks ammunition for 
its few tanks; lacks ammunition for its scanty supply of artillery. 

Army lacks antiaircraft guns, adequate antitank guns, adequate field artil- 
lery. It lacks any self-propelled guns of type Hitler's armies use. 

Army possesses not a single dive bomber; possesses fighter planes with fire 
power far inferior to British or German;. possesses few bombers. 

But, fortunately: There is every prospect that the Army will have time to 
prepare; that any action in months ahead will involve a well-prepared Navy. 














Roosevelt is being criticized even by New Dealers for unimpressive defense 
Showing; is being criticized for letting critical problems drift unsolved. 

The trouble: President is more and more immersed in over-all problems of 
strategy; is more and more unable to attend to executive detail. Yet: The whole 
defense program heads up to the White House, heads into the Executive Office, 
where even the biggest problems tend to get buried. 

The remedy: Admittedly it is in an over-all planning and administrative 
agency backed by full executive authority. But: President Roosevelt hesitates 
to act; hesitates to delegate the power for final decision. 











Spending: It's running along in the groove of recent months; is around 
$800,000,000 monthly for defense; is not likely to spurt until autumn, when in- 
dustry will be turning out war materials in important volume. 

Taxes: To be rather sharply higher for individuals and corporations. But: 
Still far below the taxes to come when arming starts in earnest, when time comes 
to tax or to face real inflation. Prospect is strong that there will be a sec- 
ond tax plan to apply to 1941 income; that present taxes will be inadequate. 

Debt: It's rising fast; is likely to push ahead $11,000,000,000 to a total 
of $60,000,000,000 in next twelve months. Will that break the country? Nobody 
here thinks so. Point is made that debt never is bothersome when national in- 
come is rising; that a government can carry limitless debt under war-finance 
conditions; that the real test comes afterward. 

Inflation: A very lively prospect. Not printing-press inflation. That's 
not a prospect. But price inflation--inflation that grows out of rising demand 
for a limited supply of goods--is well under way. Present price controls won't 
Stop it. Neither will any controls now likely to get Congress favor. 


Trend of sentiment appears strongly away from war involvement. 

Hitler's eastward move, Japan's uncertainty are giving a new feeling of se- 
curity; are permitting the public to enjoy its new-found prosperity. 

But:-It's all likely to be very temporary. 








Russia is making all expected mistakes; is facing serious defeat. Then: 
There's to be another period of actounting; another turn by Hitler to find use 
for his vast army and air force; another move along the road of conquest. Point 
that highest officials emphasize is that there is nothing to show that Hitler could 
Stop if he wanted to. 

That_means: A showdown some day; an eventual end to today's drifting. 
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TYPICAL of many Burroughs 
developments is this statistical- 
accounting machine that saves 
hours in getting vital figures. 






MACHINES 
provide control tiqures taster 


New Burroughs machines and features provide every 


type of record and figure control in less time, with 
less effort, at less cost. 


To help your business benefit by these developments, 
Burroughs representatives offer their experience and 
technical knowledge of the most modern machines, 
applications and procedures. Telephone your local 
Burroughs office. There is no obligation on your part. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


fodays | 
Bu 





rroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME » WITH LESS EFFORT « AT LESS COST 


} TODAYS BURROUGHS 
















Control Figures 


that are vital 
to Production 


MANAGEMENT FIGURES— 


Vital figure-facts, statistics and 
reports that permit quick de- 
cisions, quick action. 


MATERIAL CONTROL— 

Records that control the flow 
of materials to scheduled rate 
of output—furnish up-to-the- 
minute statistics and reports. 


LABOR ACCOUNTING— 
Earnings calculations, wage 
accruals and payroll records 
that insure proper payment of 
personnel— provide adequate 
statistics and reports. 


COST RECORDS— 


Cost-to-date figures — available 
every day—that provide ex- 


penseand production controls 


and statistics for review. 











Curtailing Electricity Consumption . . . Cut in 


Taxes. House committeemen completed 
work on a new tax measure. Taxpayers 
learned that they must dig up an addi- 
tional $3,500,000,000 for the Treasury to 
swell revenues to $12,900,000,000. 

Higher levies are planned on corpora- 
tion and individual incomes; new ex- 
cises were placed on consumer goods that 
use the same raw materials as defense 
industries. A $5 use tax was placed upon 
private automobiles. (Page 20.) 


* * * 


Tax payments. To assist taxpayers to 
meet bills next March, the Treasury an- 
nounced an easy tax-payment plan. 

Tax anticipation bills, bearing low in- 
terest rates, will be sold monthly to pros- 
pective taxpayers. They can be bought 
now, cashed when tax payments are due. 
Purpose is threefold: to ease tax burdens, 
provide the Treasury with steadier in- 
come, reduce current purchasing power. 
(Page 20.) 


National debt. The Treasury ended the 
fiscal year more than $5,000,000,000 
deeper in the red. The nation’s debt 
stood at $48,961,000,000 on June 30. 

Despite the steepest tax bill on record, 
next year’s deficit is expected to rise 
even higher—to $11,000,000,000, bringing 
the debt close to $60,000,000,000. (Page 
18.) 


* * * 


Prices. Along with higher taxes are com- 
ing higher prices. Price Administrator Hen- 
derson admitted he is fighting a losing 
battle against price trends, predicted con- 
tinued rising wholesale prices and higher 
living costs. 

An example of handicaps is revealed in 
Mr. Henderson’s decision to defer a price 
ceiling on rubber tires and tubes, give 
manufacturers another chance to control 


The March of the News 


Advance Payment of Taxes . . . Higher Living Costs Ahead ... 


unwarranted increases by voluntary action. 
(Page 11.) 


* * * 


Electric power. First positive notice 
that defense requires sacrifice came in the 
Southeast when the Federal Power Com- 
mission declared an emergency, decreed a 
17-State power pool and asked consumers 
to curtail electricity consumption. 


* * * 


Aluminum. To Aluminum Company of 
America went 500 additional kilowatts of 
electric power from the Niagara Falls 
Power Company. This energy is expected 
to add to this year’s aluminum production, 
which still will be insufficient for defense 
needs. 

The Civilian Defense Administration an- 
nounced plans for a nationwide collection 
of pots and pans to add to scrap supplies. 


* * * 


Automobile production. More drastic 
cuts in automobile output appeared in- 
evitable after OPM Director William S. 
Knudsen called upon the industry to 
treble its contribution to defense. 
Manufacturers were told to “forget” 
the 20 per cent cut ordered some weeks 
ago, were advised that production would 
have to be geared to available raw ma- 
terials, which a congressional committee 
has found to be acutely short. (Page 13.) 


Fo * * 


Labor. Back to private management went 
the North American Aviation Co. plant 
at Inglewood, Calif. The Army relin- 
quished control after the company ac- 
cepted a Defense Mediation Board rec- 
ommendation for a modified 
shop.” (Page 34). 

The Inglewood example, however, has 
not ended the threat of plant seizures by 
the Government. This threat hovered 
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Luxury Goods 





over the Western Cartridge Co. plant at 
Alton, Ill., as the Mediation Board or. 
dered company recognition of an AFI 
union. The company agreed to comply, 
but asked for a court review if an agree. 
ment cannot be reached. 


* * * 


Food production. Foreseeing heavy de 
mands for canned foods, the Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Supply 
granted an emergency priority rating to 
canneries for materials to repair and con- 
struct machinery. 

Purpose of the order is to insure no los 
in the current fruit and vegetable crop 
To supplement this action, Government 
agencies also urged more widespread adop- 
tion of home preserving. 


* * * 


Luxury products. Although the defense 
program is putting more money into the 
pockets of consumers, fewer articles ar 
likely to be offered for sale. 

R. E. McConnell of the Office of Pr, 
duction Management predicted curtail 
supplies of silk stockings because of pars- 
chute production; fewer models of farm 
implements; inferior garbage cans becaus 
of less zinc; a return to beer bottles from 
beer cans; short rations on cosmetics. 


* * 


Government agencies. Crowded co- 
ditions in Washington have led to plans to 
shift Government offices to other cities 
First intention to move was announced 
by the Interior Department’s Grazix 
Service. 

More important was the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board’s announcement of 4 
transfer to New York, where quarters had 
been obtained at a “very low” rent. The 
move will involve 1,150 employes. 


* * 


Jobs for executives. For the first time, 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission 5 
opening jobs especially for business exect- 
tives. Wanted are experienced manager 
for defense housing projects and prioritié 
controls; civilian defense officials and e& 
pert budget examiners. Salaries range from 
$8,000 a year to $3,800 a year. Classifice 
tion will be by experience only. 


* * * 


(On pages referred to in parenthest 
above will be found more extended treat: 
ment of the topics mentioned.) 
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itm, MISS MARGARET HAMMA, operating an IBM Electromatic 
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-ters hai Typewriter, established a new professional world’s record 
ent. The 


; of 149 words per minute for one hour. 
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and 44 other amateur contestants from various parts of the United States and 
Canada. *% The competition was held under the auspices of the Ninth Annual 


International Commercial Schools Contest in Chicago, on June 1g and 20, 1941. 















Invest in U.S. Savings Bonds 


MBINING great advantages as an investment with an oppor- 


tunity to aid in the Nation’s defense program, U.S. Savings 


Bonds deserve the widest public support. 


These Bonds are currently offered in three Series—E, F and G— 


to meet the requirements of all investors, large and small. The 


essential facts about each Series are summarized below. 








FACTS ABOUT U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 





SERIES “E”’ 


SERIES “‘F”’ 


SERIES “G” 








Appreciation Bond: Value 
increases at end of first year 
and each 6 months there- 
after. If held to maturity, 10 
years from issue date, yield 
is equivalent to 2.9% a year. 


Value at Maturity: $25, 
$50, $100, $500, $1,000. 
Purchase price: $18.75, 
$37.50, $75, $375, $750. 


Registered .. . Not Trans- 
ferable: Can be registered 
in name of One individual; 
two individuals as co-own- 
ers; or one individual, with 
another as beneficiary. 


Redeemable: Any time 
after 60 days from issue date 
. . see redemption values 
on face of a | 
Savings Stamps: Sold in 
denominations of 10¢, 25¢, 
50¢, $1, $5; may be ex- 
changed for Series E Bonds. 





Appreciation Bond: Value 
increases at the end of first 
yearand each6months there- 
after. If held to maturity, 12 
years from issue date, yield 
is equivalent to 2.53% a year. 
Value at Maturity: $100, 
$500, $1,000, $5,000, 
$10,000. Purchase price: 
$74, $370, $740, $3,700, 
$7,400. 

Registered... Not Trans- 
ferable: Can be registered 
in name of one individual; 
two individuals as co-own- 
ers; or One individual, with 
another as beneficiary; also, 
by associations, partner- 
ships, trustees, Or Corpora- 
tions. 


Redeemable: On 1 month's 
written notice, after 6 
months from issue date. . . 
see redemption values on 
face of bond. 





Current Income Bond: In- 
terest, 2.5% a year, paid 
semi-annually by U. S. 
Treasury check. Matures 12 
years from issue date. 


Denominations: $100, 
$500, $1,000, $5,000, 
$10,000. Priced at par. 


Registered .. . Not Trans- 
ferable: Can be registered 
in name of one individual; 
two individuals as co-own- 
ers; or one individual, with 
another individual as bene- 
ficiary ; also, by associations, 
partnerships, trustees, or 
corporations. 


Redeemable : On 1 month’s 
written notice, after 6 
months from issue date 
. . . see redemption values 
on face of bond. 



























BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Fifth Avenue at 44th Street 


Bankers Trust Company urges the purchase of these securities and 


would welcome the opportunity to serve your requirements. 


57th Street at Madison Avenue 
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Refusal of labor, farmers 
to accept imposition of 
ceilings on income 


Inflation is fast taking hold in the Unit- 
ed States. This isn’t the runaway, printing- 
press inflation that many people thought 
would flow from growing public debt. In- 
stead, it is a supply-and-demand inflation 
—an inflation that flows from a scramble 
o the part of people with dollars for a 
limited amount of goods. 
The price rise resulting from this scram- 
ble has, in recent weeks, been the fastest 
on record. That rise, in many lines, is even 
faster than for the same period in the last 
Gir. It is fast enough and broad enough to 
cause Price Administrator Leon Hender- 
son to recognize that the situation may be 
getting out of hand and to admit he wil 
need far more authority if inflation is to 
be controlled. 
| Inflation now getting started, in fact, is 
fvery much like the World War inflation. At 
that time the price rise was delayed until 
far along into the second year of war. The 
tise that started then contin- 
ued for more than four years. 
When it stopped, general 
prices were 145 per cent high- 
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INFLATION THREAT HERE: 
PRICES OUT OF CONTROL 


Political Pressures Standing in Way of Effective Regulatory Action 


ly 50 per cent higher today than before 
this war started. And so it goes. 

Figures serve only to warn of what 
may be ahead. They reveal that the total 
of dollars to be poured out into pockets 
of the people will be vastly greater in the 
months ahead than in World War months. 
They disclose that stocks of goods in the 
hands of merchants are beginning to dwin- 
dle and that it is going to be difficult to 
replenish many of those stocks. They sug- 
gest that, when people with a steadily ris- 
ing total of dollars in their pocketbooks 
seek to turn those dollars into goods, to- 
day’s steady price rise almost inevitably 
will gain momentum. 

The reason why? In part, the fact that 
Congress is balking at taxing away enough 
dollars to bring demand in line with supply. 
In part, the fact that a majority in Con- 
gress, and the President, too, would like 
a “moderate amount” of inflation in farm 
prices and wages. In part, the fact that 
the prospect that Price Administrator 
Henderson will be given the full powers he 
needs is not bright. One Congressman ac- 
cused Mr. Henderson of seeking to “Rus- 


Harper in Birmingham Age Herald 





er than when it started and 
he cost of living was 106 per 
eent higher. In other words, 









e average family had to 
pend two dollars on living ex- 
nses for every dollar spent 
fore the war. 











This time, in the first 22 
months of war, general com- 
modity prices at wholesale 





sianize” the United States because he in- 
terfered with a rise in the price of cotton- 
seed oil. 

This leads to the question now agitating 
highest officials: What will price inflation 
mean to the people and what steps are 
needed to control that inflation? 

Answers being given, to serve as a basis 
for policy making, are these: 

What inflation means to the wage 
earner. It means a constant race to keep 
ahead of the rise in living costs. Labor 
now is demanding, and often getting, wage 
increases of 10 to 15 per cent. Living 
costs are about 5 per cent higher. With 
wholesale food prices skyrocketing, those 
prices soon will show in retail trade, and 
living costs may forge ahead of wage in- 
creases. The result: more demands, more 
strikes, more wage increases, more price 
increases to cover wage increases, and the 
start of another cycle. Price Administrator 
Henderson says it is the job of Labor Ad- 
viser Sidney Hillman to keep workers 
from making unreasonable wage demands 
and Mr. Hillman says it is Mr. Hender- 
son’s job to keep living costs from rising 
so new demands will 
necessary. 

What inflation means for 
salaried workers. It means 
unadulterated trouble. As 
those millions of workers now 
are discovering, 


not be 


living costs 
go up, taxes go up, but sal- 
aries tend to remain station- 
ary. The result: a lower liv- 





ing standard for the salaried 
class, white-collar 
teachers, clerks. 


workers, 





have risen 13 per cent and are ; 
oving steadily higher. They 
had risen 20 per cent in the 
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What inflation means for 
the businessman. It all de- 
pends. If the businessman is 
able to keep one jump ahead 





ame World War years. But, 
this time, prices of farm prod- 
icts at wholesale are 24 per 


of the price controller in his 
selling price and is able to 
keep one jump ahead of the 








tent higher than before the 
wer, while last time, in the 
ame period, they were only 
) per cent higher. Prices of 
tusitive commodities are near- 
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WHERE WILL IT STOP? 





price rises in his purchases of 
commodities for resale or proc- 
essing, he may profit. If he is 
a debtor, his debts are pay- 
able in dollars which are much 
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more easily obtainable than in a period of 
stability or of deflation. If he is a creditor, 
the dollars paid to him by his debtors are 
not as valuable in terms of purchasing 
power as the dollars he loaned. At best, a 
period of inflation is a hectic period. 
What inflation means to the farmer. It 
means an appearance of good times. The 
average farmer is a debtor who depends 
upon price for his income. His costs in 
taxes and hired labor do not vary greatly. 
In a time of rising prices he profits, and, 
if he does not speculate in land but uses 


his increased total of dollars to pay off 


Talburt f 
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debts, he may end up in an improved po- 
sition. It is pressure from farm-State Con- 
gressmen that has had much to do with 
creating the inflationary situation that 
now exists. Those Congressmen insisted 
upon pushing farm prices higher by legis- 
lation. They are balking at any strong 
effort at price control. 

But isn’t Government going to control 
prices so that there will not be sharp rises 
and so that inflation will not develop? 

The answer is: It will try. To be remem- 


bered, however, is the fact that price con-_ 


trol is a highly difficult, if not an impos- 
sible, task. There is much reference to 
price control in the last war. The facts 
show that, after price control started, the 
cost of living rose 66 per cent—or more 
than during the entire period before price 
control established in mid-1917. 
Somewhat the same experience is being 
had now in other countries at war, even in 


was 
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Germany, where price control is backed 
up by concentration camps. 

Prices represent the central control of 
the economic system. When Government 
moves in to regulate the movement of 
prices, it moves toward regulation of the 
economic system. That regulation, to be 
effective, constantly to expand. 
These points are emphasized by officials 
who face the task of curbing inflation. 
Under study are the methods that follow: 

Price control by co-operation. Leon 
Henderson has been using this method. He 
reports success in checking the rise of 
prices of some commodities. By 
checking the rise in these products, he 
succeeded in imposing some drag on price 


tends 


basic 


rises in other directions. However, wage 
increases supported by the Administration 
and farm price increases voted by Con- 
gress are starting price increases all over 
the lot, with the result that Mr. Hender- 
son’s voluntary controls no longer are ade- 
quate. 

Use of price ceilings. This is a method 
widely talked about and one that looks 
easy. Actually, the experts say it is next 
to impossible to apply in practice and is 
very difficult politically. Reasons why are 
many. For one, if production is to be en- 
couraged, the price ceiling must be high 
enough to give a profit to inefficient pro- 
ducers, and that means excessive profits 
for others. For another, a ceiling on prices 
implies that a ceiling will be fixed on 
wages, and labor will object. For a third, 
a ceiling on prices, to be effective, must 
involve a ceiling on retail prices, and this 
means policing tens of millions of indi- 
vidual sales. 

Control over income. Here is the heart 
of any effective price control, as this Gov- 
ernment’s experts see it. To control in- 
come, the Government must use taxes to 
siphon off surplus purchasing power. If 
purchasing power is controlled, then de- 
mand for goods can be maintained in 
some rough relationship to available sup- 
ply and intricate price controls may be 
unnecessary. However, Congress is balking 
at taxes that reach down to draw income 
away from wage earners and others who 
are receiving the bulk of the increased 
flow of dollars. The new tax bill involves 
a minimum of inflation control. 

Use of actual price fixing. This is a 
refinement of the price-ceiling method. It 
is used in Germany. Involved is an effort 
by Government to determine costs of pro- 
duction, industry by industry and almost 
company by company, and to fix a price 
accordingly. A price once fixed is policed 
by a very large Government organization. 
Even using this intricate price-control 
method, the Germans are unable to pre- 
vent price fluctuations due to fluctuations 





in the quality of goods. Neither are tj 
able to control bootlegging. ml 

It seems any effort in this country tg 
control prices will be haphazard at bes 

Many reasons support that conclusig 
of some of the Government’s own prin 
cipal experts. One reason is found in th 
unwillingness of farmers and of workex 
to permit Government to control the nad 
of their products and their labor. Anothe 
is found in the resistance of the Americaj 
people to the idea of rationing of avail F 
able supplies. A third is found in x f 
sistance of businessmen to the degree ¢ 
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Government control over their enterprises fa 
that price fixing involves. A fourth is ig ™ 
the political resistance to high taxes om 
low-income groups. te 
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The result is a widespread official e 
pectation that the price inflation no Pe 
starting will carry general prices al 
higher. There is little confidence that Cor 
gress will approve price-control laws tha 
give the powers required to keep price 
stable. There is a strong official belief thal 
both Congress and the White House wil 
want to wait and to see what happens b 
fore giving anybody authority to polit h 
the whole price system. P 

Price rises now strongly underway are § 
symptom of the inflation difficulty that: 
developing, in spite of attempted controhy - 
Yet, even now, the full effect of defeaay 
spending is many months away. Wi 
that spending is to go a growing inflatid lo 
problem that is to affect everyone. 
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House investigators ascribe 
failures to bad management 
by Government agencies 





gree 








re Sun Critical shortages of raw materials com- 


prise the greatest threat to the success of 
the American defense program. These 
shortages are due to the failure of the 
Administration, Congress and the public 
to realize the demands of total war. The 
American people and their leaders have 
been asleep and even today are only rub- 
bing their eyes, not yet awake to the full 
requirements of defense production. 

These conclusions are reached by a sub- 
committee of the House Military Affairs 
Committee, headed by Representative 
Charles I. Faddis (Dem.), of Pennsyl- 
vania. After a month of quiet investiga- 
ion, this group officially confirms many 
iste criticisms of defense management. 

Couched in mild language, the report 
singles out no individuals for blame, but 
soft impeachments are lodged against the 
Office of Production Management and the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board for in- 
adequate estimates; against procurement 
officials for failure to buy needed materials 
in sufficient quantity; against the Mari- 
time Commission for the shipping short- 


age; against Congress for delaying appro- 
priations, and against the White House for 
sterpris failing to appoint a responsible head to 
th ts i manage the entire defense effort. 
taxes a) Condition of stock piles: Many ma- 
terials needed for defense must be im- 
Ficial ¢ ported from overseas. These materials ap- 


‘on now Pear on the Army’s strategic and critical 
: sharpl list, but the committee found OPM and 
‘hat Con the Army and Navy Munitions Board un- 
laws tha able to agree on the amounts that should 
be stored. Government buyers, however, 





el te have failed to accumulate half the lowest 
rouse a estimated needs in most items. Only in 
yens bef Winine have stocks reached 100 per cent. 
3 hig With the defense program prepared to 
POM" shift into high gear, the committee finds 
_..30n hand only 35 per cent of required 
al antimony; only half enough chromium; 


tral scarcely a third of the needed manganese; 
| re gmelf enough tungsten; less than a third of 
of dele he tin required, and only 55 per cent of 
safe rubber supplies. Other examples of 
low stock piles include: mercury, 20 per 
cent; manila fiber, 16 per cent; mica, 67 


ay. Wi 
g inflatio 
yne. 
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| First Official Criticism 
Of Defense Program 
Poor Planning, Red Tape, Lack of Unified Control as Causes of Delay 


per cent; quartz crystals, 10 per cent, and 
industrial diamonds, one-half of 1 per cent. 

Aluminum: A critical situation is seen in 
aluminum supplies, and in seeking causes 
for this shortage, the committee places its 
finger on a major reason for all delays in 
the defense program—shortsightedness in 
planning. Incidentally, the committee dif- 
fers with the Senate’s Truman Committee 
report and with Interior Secretary Ickes 
by absolving the Aluminum Company of 
America from blame. 

Alcoa, in fact, is praised for launching 
a $200,000,000 expansion program late in 
1938, when no aluminum shortage was 
foreseen by Government officials. This ex- 
pansion provided for trebled output at a 
time when the company had enough stock 
for a full year’s normal requirements. 

Principal reason for the aluminum 
shortage is found to be the fact that 
neither the Army, the Navy nor OPM 





—Blakeslee-Lane 
VERY CRITICAL— 
The importation of critical defense items 


had any clear idea of the size of the air- 
plane program. On April 3, 1939, for ex- 
ample, Congress had authorized only 
9,000 planes for the Army and Navy, and 
supplies were ample for these orders. 
Since then, however, airplane orders have 
consistently mounted, until the commit- 
tee estimates that, by next March, con- 
sumption will be running at five times the 
1938 rate. This will leave no aluminum 


for civilian or indirect military purposes. 


The committee also criticizes “the un- 
willingness of some Government officials 
to provide hydroelectric energy from its 
own dams in such an emergency,” and 
notes that, whatever the merits of “mo- 
nopoly” charges, “it is the sense of this 
committee that a squabble at this time 
on the subject of monopoly is a tragic and 
sorry spectacle, indeed.” Representative 
Faddis later explained that Secretary 
Ickes had refused to allocate power to the 
Aluminum Company from Bonneville and 
other public power projects in the West. 

Rubber: Major cause of the rubber 
shortage is declared to be a lack of ship- 
ping space. This is due primarily to a 
transfer of British vessels to other routes, 
and in some instances to a refusal of ship- 
owners to carry rubber because more de- 
sirable cargoes were available. This, how- 
ever, is not the whole story. 

“There is evidence in the record,” the 
committee states, “that there has been 
rubber available in foreign warehouses and 
on docks at times that independent ship- 
ping was available, but these ships could 
not be used because their owners did not 
belong to the Shipping Conference. There 
is no evidence in the record that the Mari- 
time Commission had ever taken any 
steps to correct such a situation.” 

The committee urges more drastic ac- 
tion by the Maritime Commission to as- 
sign ships to carry rubber and other strate- 
gic materials, such as tungsten, chrome ore 
and manganese from Far Eastern ports. The 
committee also notes that the Government 
delayed building synthetic rubber plants 
in the face of a growing emergency and 
that the four plants now planned are 
scarcely more than pilot factories. 

Manganese: Low stock piles of man- 
ganese, a metal essential to all steel pro- 
duction, are attributed to “extravagant 
claims of domestic producers,” which have 
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“aused a tremendous controversy in re- 
cent years. These producers, the commit- 
tee reported, have asked and received high 
tariffs on imported manganese upon prom- 
ises that they could fill from 50 per cent 
to 75 per cent of domestic needs. How- 
ever, they have never supplied more than 
11 per cent, and, on an average, no more 
than 5 per cent of requirements. 

Other shortages are found in quartz 
crystals, nickel, chromium, tungsten and 
tin. Low stock piles of quartz crystals, 
needed for radio and telephone equipment, 
are attributed to “entirely too rigid” 
standards dictated by industry and adopt- 
ed by the Bureau of Standards. Canadian 
nickel production is insufficient to meet 
demands, and the shipping shortage, plus 
sea warfare, hampers deliveries of chro- 
mium from the Near and Far East, 
tungsten from China, and tin from Malaya. 


Increasingly tighter situations in each of . 


these materials are forecast. 

Business as usual is seen as another 
cause for current shortages. The com- 
mittee notes that Government 
agencies are not amateurs in methods.pf 
propaganda, but they have failed in that 
they did not long ago begin educating the 
public as to the necessity of not squander- 
ing materials used in our defense effort.” 

As an example of this failure, the group 
cites the automobile industry, which for 
the past year has been using raw material 
at a rate exceeded only in 1929. “Since 
the needs of this industry are almost iden- 
tical with the furtherance of the defense 
program, some vision was needed by our 
Government officials to restrict the auto- 
motive program,” the report says. The 


“our 





—Underwood & Underwood : 
HERBERT FEIS 
His warnings went unheeded... 
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—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE FADDIS 


Private criticisms confirmed 


committee explains, however, that a con- 
servation program was delayed for fear of 
creating unemployment. 

Need for a responsible head of the de- 
fense program is cited as another cause 
of shortages and delays. The committee 
notes that “the Administration has been 
too prone, when difficult problems arose, 
to dispose of them easily by creating an- 
other board, only to add to the confusion 
of the assortment of agencies we now 
have.” The defense effort would be im- 
proved, in this group’s opinion, by cen- 
tralizing authority and_ responsibility. 

Evidence of divided authority is con- 
tained in the committee’s analysis of the 
present defense organization. Purchase 
of strategic materials, for example, is 
divided among the Army and Navy Mu- 
nitions Board, the Treasury’s Procure- 
ment Division, OPM, various subsidiaries 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and the State Department. 

Functions of the Army and Navy 
Board and Treasury Procurement over- 
lap in arranging for buying, transporting 
and storing strategic materials. Both must 
consult the Maritime Commission for 
deliveries and an RFC corporation for ar- 
ranging actual purchases. OPM and the 
Army and Navy Board consult to de- 
termine what materials are short and 
when stock piles should be arranged. The 
Office of Price Administration and Ci- 
vilian Supply decides on price issues, and 
conservation efforts require aid from the 
Administration of Export Control. 

The Metal Reserves Co., an RFC unit, 
buys metal stock piles upon OPM recom- 
mendation. The Rubber Reserve Co., an- 








other subsidiary, purchases rubber af vic 
consulting with representatives of the rulgy ’ 
ber manufacturing industry. The Defen 
Plant Corp., still another child of RF¢ 
makes loans for plants, and the Defen 
Supplies Corp. has bought Australia 
wool, diamond dies and nitrate of soda. 

There is no single manager of thes 
manifold activities. As a result, an arm 
of liaison agents has emerged to consul { 
first with one agency and then anothe 









a ear “ 
All of this,” says the report, “has resulte 
in a deadly consuming of time and in th 
end we still have divided authority.” 
: ‘ ; I 
Failures of Congress: The committe ‘ 
also charges Congress with partial respo§ 


sibility for defense deficiencies. Not unti ; 
1939 was an appropriation made to pu. f 
chase defense materials, and then onl 
$70,000,000 was voted. Unheeded were wam 
ings from Brig. Gen. H. K. Rutherford an . 





other Army officers; Dr. Herbert Feis, d ; 
the State Department; Dr. C. D. Leith, : 


the National Resources Board, and Bureay 
of Mines officials that stock piles wer . 
urgently needed for emergency use. ; 

Congress also is held to share respor ” 
sibility with purchasing agencies for de t 
lays in buying. The committee admits, fe ‘ 
example, that legal restrictions have ham§ }, 
pered procurement by the Treasury ani 
that Congress often has failed to mai 
prompt appropriations. And there haw i 
been rigid specifications by . 
Government organizations, and delays by R 
advisory agencies in requesting purchase, - 





excessively 


: e s 

As a result, by mid-June only 60 pe s 
cent of the appropriations had been obf ‘ 
ligated and, of these orders, “a distressing t 


number of deliveries have yet to be made’ |. 
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GENERAL RUTHERFORD 
. -- and his warnings went unheeded | 
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Increased flow of supplies 
to offset any loss of 
assistance from Soviet 






Without benefit of publicity, the Ad- 
ministration is increasing the flow of war 
materials to Asia and taking steps to in- 
sure their delivery. The purpose is to keep 
Japan bogged in interior China while de- 
fenses of British, Dutch and U.S. outposts 
in the Far East are being strengthened. 














aby Chinese resistance has become increas- 
ord . ingly important since Germany’s attack 
Feis, d on Russia. With Russia embroiled in Eu- 
eith, d rope, General Chiang Kai-shek’s armies 
Bures are threatened with curtailed supplies. Ja- 
es Wen§ pan could easily regard the situation as a 
- Hitler-sent opportunity to end the four- 
respolh® vear war with China and strike either at 
for def the East Indies or Siberia. This possibility 
nits, fo}, recognized in Washington and steps are 
aa ham being taken quietly to checkmate any 
ury ami plans being hatched in Tokyo. 


































In recent months, General Chiang’s 
forces have relied upon the 2,000 tons of 
war materials sent each month by the 
Soviet Government. These supplies con- 
sisted largely of captured Polish equip- 
ment. The United States now plans to in- 
crease this aid many times and by winter 
to be supplying China with enough mate- 
rials to launch an offensive. 
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American aid to China, in fact, is as- 
suming many forms. Present plans call not 
only for an increased flow of supplies, but 
also for expert advisers to strengthen Chi- 
na’s position. General Chiang has demon- 
strated that unoccupied China is difficult 
to conquer and easy to defend. He has 
abundant man power, with remarkable 
morale, numerous small arms, but is 
plagued by lack of supplies and finances 
and improper organization. 

In materials: China has arsenals and 
some machine tools, but few raw materials 
to work on. Needed are steel, copper, zinc 
and lead to make munitions. Some of these 
supplies have been sent and more are 
promised. This country’s difficulty is that 
the same items are required for both Brit- 
ish and American plants, but officials re- 
port that progress is being made in sup- 
plying China as well. 

China also needs heavy ordnance—can- 
n, antiaircraft guns and high-caliber ma- 
chine guns—but deliveries are doubtful for 
many months, since the American Army, 
too, is woefully short of these items. 


theeded 
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‘SPEEDING AID TO CHINA 


Administration Efforts to Checkmate Japanese Expansion Plans 






In transport: Positive steps are being 
taken in this country to solve China’s 
transport problem. Because of U.S. re- 
quirements for tin and rubber, the ship- 
ping problem is not so acute as elsewhere. 
Ships must sail for these supplies and can 
load American materials for the outbound 
journey, unloading at Rangoon before 
calling at East Indian ports for rubber. 

China’s only remaining lifeline is the 
Burma Road, a long, winding, mountain- 
ous highway between Lashio, in interior 
Burma, and Chungking. American experts 


—Wide World 
OWEN LATTIMORE 
U.S. adviser for Chinese 


are already on the scene supervising im- 
provements in this road. A shipment of 
asphalt is en route to surface 700 miles, 
and steel to build a railway from the coast 
to the interior has been promised. 

This country also has allotted 2,000 
heavy-duty trucks to replace rickety Chi- 
nese equipment on the Burma Road. More 
are promised, and this transport system is 
to be organized and managed by Daniel 
Arnstein, owner of the New York Termi- 
nal Taxicab System, who has volunteered 
his services at $1 a year. With two associ- 
ates, M. F. Hellman and H. C. Davis, he 
is already on the way to China. 

Oil and gasoline for this truck fleet al- 
ready has been arranged and will be sup- 
plied from wells in the Dutch East Indies. 


In air power: China is weak in defensive 
and offensive air power. Russia once sup- 
plied small detachments of pilots and 
planes, but never enough to protect Chi- 
nese forces from Japanese air squadrons. 
It is known, however, that this coun- 
try’s plans now call for both pilots and 
planes. When President Roosevelt encour- 
aged enlistment of men in British forces, 
American pilots and technicians already 
were en route to China. Before many 
months reports are that as many as 300 
pilots, amply supplied with planes and 
adequately supported by ground crews, 
will be stationed at Chinese air bases. 

Also being considered is a plan to train 
Chinese pilots in combat maneuvers at 
American bases. A recent Army mission 
found that good Chinese aviators were be- 
ing picked off easily by Japanese squad- 
rons because they were untrained. The 
Chinese attacked the enemy singly, and 
were no match for the combat formations 
of the Japanese. Military observers believe 
this disadvantage could be turned if key 
men in the Chinese air corps received ad- 
vanced instruction in modern tactics. 

China, furthermore, wants to be able to 
strike back at Japan from the air. This 
policy requires able pilots as well as long- 
range bombers. Prospects are slight for an 
early delivery of bombers, since England 
needs all that American factories can de- 
liver. However, the threshold of large-scale 
bomber production has been reached, and, 
by the time trained pilots are available, 
perhaps bombers can be supplied. 

In political affairs: China is to receive 
more American co-operation in handling 
political and financial problems. 

This policy is behind the recent appoint- 
ment of Owen Lattimore as special political 
adviser to General Chiang. The appoint- 
ment was suggested by President Roose- 
velt, and the presence of Mr. Lattimore, an 
expert in Far Eastern affairs, is expected to 
scotch any Japanese appeasement feelers. 
The appointment also is designed to coun- 
teract any advantages gained by Japan 
from the recognition of the puppet Nan- 
king Government by Italy and Germany. 

Another task for Mr. Lattimore will be 
to advise Chinese officials on financial mat- 
ters. China, like many other nations at 
war, faces inflation, and steps must be 
taken to avert it. One program that re- 
quires expert advice and management is 
an internal tax program, both to improve 
Chinese finances and to control prices. 
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Dangers Facing America 
If Siberia Falls to Hitler 


Accessibility of Alaska 
to Nazi attack. Threat of 
further expansion by Japan 


Germany’s blitzkrieg drive toward Mos- 
cow has heightened official concern for this 
country’s safety in the Pacific. A Soviet 
collapse could bring two unfriendly powers 
to within a few miles of American terri- 
tory, and military and naval strategists 
are studying two possible dangers that 
could result. 

First possible danger is a Nazi neighbor. 
Complete collapse of Russia would give 
Germany control of the trans-Siberian 
Railway and bring all of Siberia under 
Nazi domination. 

German planes and parachute troops 
could occupy Russian air bases only 60 
miles from Alaska. The railroad could 
bring troops and supplies to Siberian out- 
posts. In this event Alaska would be as 
vulnerable as Norway, and the Crete cam- 
paign has shown that poorly defended 
territory can be occupied from the air. 

Second possible danger comes from 
Japan. Tokyo long has coveted the mari- 
time provinces of Siberia, and a Russian 
defeat would give her an opportunity to 
seize them. Japan’s strategic position in 
the Pacific would be strengthened at 
America’s expense and her control over 
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the Asiatic mainland would be extended. 

The importance of Alaska to American 
defense thus is increased by the German 
drive into European Russia. Located atop 
the Pacific, Alaska commands northern 
approaches to western Canada and the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Air, naval and military 
bases in American hands would serve to 
keep an enemy at bay. In enemy hands, 
these bases would weaken seriously this 
country’s own position. 

Result of the German march, therefore, 
has been to speed Navy construction of air 
and submarine bases at Unalaska, Kodiak 
Island and at Sitka. Army troops already 
are stationed in the Aleutian Islands and 
construction is being rushed at Army bases 
in Fairbanks, Anchorage and Metlakatla, 
700 miles from Seattle. 

An American-Russian agreement has 
been rumored, involving U.S. occupation 
of Soviet bases in Siberia before either 
Germany or Japan can strike. This rumor 
has been denied by the State Department, 
but the strategic value of these bases to 
hemisphere defense is apparent from the 
map accompanying this article. 

Just as Alaska has become more im- 
portant as a defense outpost, so has mod- 
ern aerial warfare rendered the area more 
vulnerable to attack. Alaskan defenses 
would be strengthened if further outposts 
were maintained on the Siberian coast. 





Historic policy also might justify Amer- 
ican occupation of Siberian bases. This 
country long has opposed Japanese ambi- 
tions in Siberia, just as Japanese thrusts at 
China now are being opposed. 

During the World War, U.S. policy. is 
credited with thwarting a Tokyo plan to 
seize the maritime provinces by insisting 
upon an Allied, rather than a Japanese, 
expedition to Vladivostok after the Bol- 
shevik revolution in 1917. 

United States opposition to Asiatic am- 
bitions in the North Pacific also forms 
part of the background for the Monroe 
Doctrine. A forerunner of that document 
was a letter to the Russian Government in 
1821 from John Quincy Adams, then Secre- 
tary of State. That letter advised that 
“the American continents . . . are hence 
forth not to be considered as subjects for 
future colonization by any European povw- 
er.” It was prompted by Russian expan- 
sion southward from Alaska, then Russian 
territory. 

Alaska’s threatened position is likely 


to revive pressure for quick agreement : 


with Canada for construction of a highway 
between the territory and the U.S. main- 
land. At present Alaska can be supplied 
only by sea or air, but the value of an 
overland route to defense bases under the 
Arctic Circle is becoming more apparent. 
Before the House is a bill, introduced by 
Alaskan Delegate Anthony J. Diamond, to 
construct a gravel road to connect Alaska 
with Seattle. This bill has the support 
of Representative Warren Magnuson of 
Washington, chairman of the Alaskan In- 
ternational Highway Commission. 
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An effort to match power 
lof the aggressors to make 
sudden military moves 














The safety of this nation is entrusted to 
its Army and Navy. Directing heads of 
those services are experts whose lives are 
devoted to military and naval problems 
involved in protecting the United States. 


a. They are not politicians and do not talk in 
Sy terms of votes or of public desires at a 
a Pi 


a. 


particular moment. 

For that reason, when the Chief of 
Naval Operations or the Chief of Staff of 
the Army speaks on questions of public 
policy his views carry unusual weight. At 
‘| this time, with the country arguing about 
wi |Whether the German Army and air force 
are something remote or something to be 
concerned about, the opinion of the head 
‘mer- ¥of the United States Army is the opinion 
This fof a man whose business it is to know. 


oe ee Marshall says these things: 





sts alga. “It is believed that our interests are 
imperiled and that a grave national emer- 


cy. 8 Brency exists.” 

in to § 2. “The possibilities of a year ago have 
isting Bhecome dangerously near probabilities to- 
nese, Bday, and it is vital to the security of the 


Bol- Fnation that the hazards of the present 
crisis be fully recognized.” 


> am- § 3. “If we are to have a fair opportunity 
forms ito protect ourselves against the coldly cal- 
onree Beulated, secret and sudden action that 
ment Fmight be directed against us,” Congress 
ent in Frill need to make changes in some existing 
Secre- Flaws. 
that { General Marshall “urcently” recommends 
ence- }that Congress do these things: 
ts for | First, that it remove the legal restric- 
pow- ftions that today prevent the use of the 
xpal- farmed forces of this country outside of the 
issiat FWestern Hemisphere. This is a recommen- 
dation that, if developments require, the 
likely {Army should be free to send men wherever 


ement jthe safety of this nation requires, without 


thway [first having to argue about it for months. 
mail- } Second, that Congress give the War 


pplied 
of an 
er the 
arent. 


Department authority to extend the serv- 
ice of drafted men. This is a recommenda- 
tion that men called up for one year of 
service be kept in service for a longer pe- 
ed by riod if the Army decides that to be neces- 
nd, to \sary in the interest of defense. 

\laska @ Third, that Congress give authority to 
ypport fetend the service of reserve officers and of 
on of fhe National Guard beyond the one year 
an In- flor which they were called. 
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Fourth, that Congress give the Army 
authority to remove officers who may be 
slowing down the Army’s development by 
their inefficiency. 

Here was a warning from the head of 
the United States Army that, as the man 
responsible for the safety of this country, 
he regards the present situation as danger- 
ous. He said that the events in Greece, in 
Crete and in Russia demonstrate the “ter- 
rific striking power of a nation adminis- 
tered purely on a military basis.” He said 
further that “events of the past few days 
are even more forcible indications of the 
suddenness with which armed conflict can 
spread to areas hitherto considered free 
from attack.” 

In Congress, however, there was an un- 
willingness to get excited. A strong group 
of Senators immediately made known its 
opposition to the request of General Mar- 
shall for change in the law barring use of 
armed forces outside this hemisphere. 
There was less open opposition to con- 
tinued service for men now in the Army. 

But why the present emphasis upon con- 


—Harris & Ewing 
CHIEF OF STAFF MARSHALL 
Asks for A.E.F. authority 


WHE ARMY‘S WARNING TO U.S. 


}— Why General Marshall Asks More Men, Right to Send Troops Abroad 


tinued service for existing armed forces, 
and why the stress on the right to weed 
out inefficient officers? 

The answer given by General Marshall 
is that the Army now is ending its prelim- 
inary phase of training. The time is at 
hand when troops can be organized and 
used for definite tasks. To draw away 
present officers and men before there are 
others trained to take their places would 
weaken the entire new Army. Some of 
those officers and men today are in Hawaii, 
others are in the Aleutian Islands off 
Alaska, still others are being dispatched to 
new the Atlantic. Some other 
units are about to be trained as “task 
forces” to undertake particular military 
jobs that may become necessary. 

The Army wants the right to use and to 
train men to the best advantage, with a 
minimum of restrictions. Also, it wants to 
be able to develop plans without “the 
time-consuming business of public investi- 
gation and debate—along with advertise- 
ment of such plans to the world at large.” 

While asking these things of Congress, 
the Army also is busy defending itself 
against charges that many of its concep- 
tions, as revealed in maneuvers now under 
way, are reminiscent of 1917 or before, 
rather than of 1941. 

To these charges, War Secretary Henry 
L. Stimson responded that the reason why 
the new American Army does not look like 
a German blitzkrieg army is that it is a 
long way from being one. The Army now 
in the field has just completed preliminary 
training. It lacks adequate weapons. It 
lacks air power. It lacks nearly all of the 
equipment that goes to make a modern 
army. But it is learning to work in big 
units and does have basic training. The 
rest comes later. 

Secretary Stimson said that maneuvers 
have shown, in particular, how dramatic 
is the speed with which modern armored 
divisions function in the field. The few 
units that this country’s Army could put 
into action demonstrated what Hitler al- 
ready knows—that mechanized warfare 
spells the end of the old-style army that 
rested its whole case with the foot soldier. 

In the year ahead, the American Army 
expects to take on some of the character- 
istics of the modern mechanized army. 
Officers call attention to the fact that it 
took Hitler seven years to build his army 
after a secret, carefully applied prepara- 
tion over all of the years since the last war. 


bases in 
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The Treasury on June 30 closed its books on the 
eleventh straight year of deficits. On July 1 it began its 
twelfth year of red ink entries. 

The deficit of $5,000,000,000 for the year ended June 30 
is nearly twice as large as was forecast in the original 
budget estimates issued in January, 1940. The deficit 
of $11,000,000,000 in prospect for the present fiscal year 
is one-fifth larger than that predicted in the original 
budget estimates issued in January, 1941. 

These revisions in the budget figures illustrate the 
difficulties facing Budget Director Harold D. Smith. He 
has a most difficult job because he must manage a highly 
“elastic” budget, one requiring frequent revisions in ac- 
cordance with increases in the size of the defense program. 
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Thus, defense expenditures during the year just closed 
were approximately $6,000,000,000, although, when the 
first budget estimates were made, defense expenditures 
were scheduled to be only $1,800,000,000. 

Similarly, the funds available for defense have been 
greatly increased since this year’s budget estimates were 
issued in January. At that time, appropriations, authori- 
zations and recommendations for the immediate and 
long-range defense program totaled $28,500,000,000. 
Now, only six months later, the expansion in production 
of planes, ships, tanks and other equipment, and enact- 
ment of the $7,000,000,000 lease-lend appropriation have 
increased available funds to about $45,000,000,000. 

Consequently, defense expenditures for the current 
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fiscal year are now estimated at $15,500,000,000, as com- 
pared with the estimate of $10,800,000,000 in January. 
All other activities of the Government are expected to 
require $6,700,000,000, or about the same as was esti- 
mated in January. The extent to which the budget may 
be stretched to provide more funds is shown by some 
official estimates that defense expenditures should be 
increased to a minimum of $36,000,000,000 a year. 

To meet part of these increases Congress is now pre- 
paring a new tax bill. Existing revenues plus those from 
the new tax provisions are expected to bring in a total 
of $11,000,000,000 during this fiscal year. 

The present period of elastic budgets because of un- 
certainty as to defense needs follows a 10-year period 
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of elastic budgets because of uncertainty as to require- 
ments for relief, “pump priming,” farm aid, and other 
recovery measures. But the problem during those years, 
as the Pictogram shows, was small as compared with 
that arising as a result of the defense program. Even if 
present schedules are not enlarged, the deficit for the 
present fiscal year and for the year just ended will total 
much more than half the $27,600,000,000 deficit incurred 
in the decade of depression spending. 

These defense deficits mean that by next July 1 the 
national debt will be heading past $60,000,000,000. In 12 
years the Federal Government will have spent $43,600,- 
000,000 more than it received in taxes. And there still 
are no signs of an end to the era of elastic budgets. 
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The National Week 





Congress Tax Bill; Foretaste 


Of Heavier Levies to Come 


Efforts to Raise $3,500,000,000 in Additional Revenue 
As Compared With Appropriations of $33,000,000,000 


Wide range of excises on 
articles in everyday use 
proposed by House Committee 


The tax bill now being prepared in Con- 
gress is declining in importance. Reason is 
that the cost of armament 
stop Hitler is growing, while the new reve- 
nue goal set by Congress last April re- 
mains unchanged. Object still is to levy 
new taxes to yield $3,500,000,000 of addi- 
tional revenue a year. By way of con- 
trast, Congress has voted $33,000,000,000 


necessary to 


for the fiscal year that began July 1, 
most of it for home defense and _ lend- 


lease aid. 

Talk in Capitol corridors now is that the 
proposed taxes are merely the beginning, 
that taxes will have to be increased again 
next year, and still again in the vear after 
that. Comment is that the country either 
must abandon the idea of stopping the 
German war machine or resign itself to an 
extremely heavy tax burden. 

An inkling of what is in store for tax- 
payers, however, is furnished by the House 
Ways and Means Committee, which last 
week approved taxes to be included in the 
new bill. Next legislative step is the draft- 
ing of the bill, which probably will be 
taken up in the House for passage about 
the middle of this month. Thereafter, the 
bill will go to the Senate for action. Final 
passage by Congress in September is fore- 
cast. 

Taxes approved by the Committee 
would bite into the national income at sev- 
eral points. A heavy excess profits tax on 
corporations and surtaxes added to pres- 
ent corporation normal taxes would cut 
down the amount of dividends otherwise 
payable to stockholders. Individual income 
would be reduced further by steep sur- 
taxes, particularly on incomes in the lower 
and middle brackets. Many articles of 
everyday use would have to bear high ex- 
cise tax rates. Estate and gift taxes would 
be raised. The capital stock tax and the 
withholding tax on income of nonresident 
aliens and corporations that draw income 
from this country would be increased. 

Meanwhile, the Treasury has worked 
out a plan for collection ahead of time of 
income taxes payable next year. Special 
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notes that will bear a small amount of in- 
terest, and that may be used to pay indi- 
vidual and corporation income taxes, will 
be offered to taxpayers August 1. This will 
ease the burden of higher taxes by encour- 
aging the laying aside of money for tax 
payment. It will take money out of spend- 
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ing channels sooner, and thus may help 
to curb inflation. 

Here is a breakdown of the sources from 
which the additional revenue would be ob- 
tained: 


Corporation taxes, includ- 
ing excess profits and 


the proposed surtaxes $1,300,000,000 
Individual income taxes 1,150,000,000 
Estate and gift taxes 100,000,000 
Excise and other levies 950,000,000 


Total revenue, all sources $3,500,000,000 


Central point, with regard to excises, is 
what the Committee did not do. It voted 
not to increase taxes on cigarettes, cigars 
and other tobacco products, beer, or gaso- 
line. It rejected suggestions for revival of 










the tax on bank checks, and for taxes oy 
such articles as coffee, cocoa, tea, sugary 
insurance premiums and _ electric light 
bulbs. Refusal to accept these tax propos. 
als is looked upon as a talking point for 
the tax bill, and also a master political 
stroke, since members of Congress who | 
vote for the bill can point out to their con.# 
stituents what they refrained from doing. 

Excise taxes adopted by the Committeeg , 
however, will bring home to the public the 
nature of the sacrifices which President 
Roosevelt says are necessary in the fateful 
role in which the nation finds itself. Her 
is a list of the more important levies: 

Automobiles: A tax of 7 per cent o 
passenger cars and trailers for passenger 
ears. (This contrasts with the 20 per cent 
tax advocated by Leon Henderson, federal 
price administrator.) A tax of 5 per cent 
on buses, trucks and automobile parts and 
accessories. Levies of 5 cents per pound 
on tires and 9 cents per pound on tubes 
Effect is to double rates in existing law al 
along the line. 

In addition, the Committee voted to in- 
pose an annual use tax of $5 each on au 
tomobiles, yachts and airplanes. 

Liquors: An increase of $1 per gallon in 
the tax on distilled spirits. On wines, rates 
more than double those in existing law. 


Soft drinks: A tax of one-sixth of - 
4 





cent per bottle on bottled drinks retailin 
for a nickel, and compensatory levies on 
syrups and carbonic acid gas used in mix 
ing soda fountain drinks. 

Communications: Higher taxes on tele 
phone, telegraph, radio and cable mes 
sages. A 5 per cent tax on telephone bills 

Transportation: A tax on _ passenger 
transportation of 5 per cent of the ticket, 
whether travel is by rail, boat, bus or ait- 
plane. Tickets of 35 cents and less would 
be exempt. ; 

Amusements: Reduction of the theater 
exemption from 20 to 9 cents and reped 
of exemptions for nonprofit organizations, 
except for benefit of soldiers in uniform. A 
levy on cabarets of 5 per cent of the total 
bill. A $15 annual use tax on bowling 4: 
leys and billiard and pool tables. A $2 
annual use tax on pinball and slot me 
chines. An increase of from 11 to 13 cents 
per deck in the tax on playing cards. 

Refrigerators: An increase of from 5% 
to 10 per cent in the tax on mechanica 
refrigerators for domestic use, commercial 
refrigerators and air-conditioning equl}- 
ment. 

Radios: An increase of from 51% to 10 
per cent in the tax on radio sets and parts, 
including radios in automobiles. a 

Electrical appliances: A manufacturer 
excise tax of 10 per cent on electrical ap 
pliances, including electric fans, cooking 
and other household appliances. 
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7 Slenping Along! 





Circulation of 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


DECEMBER 27, 1939... 5 7, 759 


may 31,1940..... J79,5.20 
MAY 30,1941 .... 145,296 





We thank the readers of THE UNITED STATES NEWS for 
their enthusiastic words of approval to their friends. To you 
we owe much for the remarkable growth made during 1940 


and 1941. 


We appreciate, also, the promptness with which you have 
renewed your subscriptions. We shall strive to deserve your 
whole-hearted support in the future as in the past. 
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A Rededication to Liberty 


Executive’s Warning That Dictatorship Threatens Our Way of Life 


A call for nation’s pledge 
of work, will and ‘if 
necessary, our lives’ 


Somewhere in America on Independence 
Day, unseeing bleacher eyes watched a 
baseball player slide into third; there was 
no cheering. Unseeing motorist eyes 
watched a traffic light go red, stay red; 
there was no fuming. Unseeing holiday 
eyes watched a firecracker kick itself into 
silence on the ground. 

America at 4 o’clock on Independence 
Day was listening to President Roosevelt 
tell it that “. . . we need speed and effi- 
ciency and toil—and an end to backbiting 
and to the sabotage which runs deeper 
than the blowing up of munitions plants.” 
America was listening to President Roose- 
velt tell it that “. . . the United States 
will never survive as a happy and pros- 
perous oasis of liberty in the midst of a 
desert of dictatorship.” America was listen- 
ing to President Roosevelt tell it that 
“., . it must be our deep conviction that 
we pledge . . . . our work, our will and, 
if it be necessary, our lives.” 

The background. September 1, 1939: 
The war had been a few hours old. The 
President met with the press. He was 
asked this question: “Mr. President .. . 
can we stay out of it?” The President sat 
silent for many seconds. He answered: “I 
not only sincerely hope so, but I believe 
we can, and every effort will be made by 
this Administration to do so.” 

The fact. July 1, 1941: The war was 
just 22 months old. The President met 
with the press. He was asked this ques- 
tion: “Mr. President, when the war first 
was started it was a popular question to 
ask you if you thought we could keep out 
of war. You always then said that we 
could.” The President interrupted before 
the question could be put. He said that in 
1939 he had stated that he hoped we could. 

The significance: In 1939, the President 
said he both hoped and believed America 
could stay out of war. In 1941, the Presi- 
dent could only hope. To observers the 
President’s refusal to express conviction 
that this nation would remain at peace 
marked an important modification of the 
original statement; this, despite the Chief 
Executive’s solemn assurance last week 
that his hope for peace still remains un- 
shaken. 

The expression of the President’s views 
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—Wide World 
MR. ROOSEVELT AT HYDE PARK 
“His Congressman” took a poll... 


was revealed after a reporter reminded 
him that “his Congressman,” Representa- 
tive Fish, had been making a one-man 
poll on how his constituents felt about the 
war issue. Had the President received a 
questionnaire? Mr. Roosevelt countered. 
To vote in such a poll, he said, is like 
voting pro and con on the question of sin. 
It reminded him of a story told about 
President Coolidge, who went to church 





—Wide World 
MR. FISH AT THE CAPITOL 
. . . but the President received no ballot 


President's Weel 









one Sunday and, on arriving home, was{ 
asked by Mrs. Coolidge what the minister f 
had preached about. “Sin,” replied Mr, 
Coolidge. “What did the preacher say 
about sin?” inquired Mrs. Coolidge. “He 
was agin it,” Mr. Coolidge retorted, 
So it goes with war polls, grinned Mr. 
Roosevelt. Mrs. Roosevelt had _ received | 
Mr. Fish’s questionnaire, and he, the 
President, supposed that she also “voted 
agin sin.” 

The trouble with such war polls, the 
President explained, is that, because of 
the manner in which the question is pro 
jected, they invariably show huge majori- 
ties against war. On the question: “Are 
you against war?” Mr. Roosevelt ex. 
plained, obviously anybody would vote 
only one way. Of course, we are all against 
war. 

The night before, Secretary of the Navy 
Knox, in a speech, had said: “The time 
to use our Navy to clear the Atlantic of the 
German menace is at hand.” To report- 
ers’ questions on this statement by i 
Cabinet officer, the Chief Executive re 
turned a sharp—no 
to discuss it. 

From the President’s physical appear- 
ance, there wasn’t the slightest indication 
that any vital decision on international 
affairs was aborning. While the Hyde Park 
estate returned the sun’s fireball with a 
shimmering ground haze, the President 
took things moderately easy, loafing out- 
doors for many hours, thinking of what 
he would say to the nation when he sat 
before the microphones which engineers 
were placing on Woodrow Wilson’s old 
desk in the Roosevelt library’s presiden- 
tial room. This was the desk at which 
President Wilson worked in drafting the 
League of Nations covenant. This also was 
the desk at which in 1914 President Wil- 
son had written: “We must be impartial 
in thought as well as in action.” 

More realistic has been the Roosevelt 
formula, first announced 22 months ago 
when the Luftwaffe loosed its first bombs: 
“This nation will remain a neutral nation, 
but I cannot ask that every American re- 
main neutral in thought as well. Even 4 
neutral has a right to take account of 
facts. Even a neutral cannot be asked to 


close his mind or his conscience.” On ce 


comment—refused 


4, 1941, Franklin Delano Roosevelt re- 
emphasized the conviction that America’s 
mind and conscience must remain open to 
the future. 
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DEFENSE TRAINING 


All over the country, in 
major cities, in small 
towns, in remote_villages 
men and women are en 
rolled in courses designed- 
to fit them for jobs in in 
dustries essential to na-* 
tional defense. Adminis 
tered by the U. S. Office 
of Education through State 
Boards for Vocational Edu 
cation, these courses have 
enrolled by now approxi- 
mately one million persons 


for many forms of voca After the application, a mechanical 


tional training for defense aptitude test to determine ability, 
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PHOTOMYSTERY 


See How Good a Detective You Are! 







Try to Solve This 
Short-Short Mystery 
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“Look,” he continued, quickly swallowing a handful of aspirin, “We've been ph Mr. Oto smiled. “So, your client naturally thinks there's some- 


running a newspaper campaign in twelve big markets for 26 weeks. In some thing wrong with the advertising. Russ, my boy, my sixth sense 
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spots sales are up; but in others . . .""— he shivered, as though a cold wind had 62 tells me your campaign is suffering from R. O. P.”" “Stop gibber- 
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“Just this,” said the detective. “Average reader trathc varies rs “If you think you're making me any happier, you're crazy,” said Russ Powers . . . 
tremendously from one section of a paper to another. So, when “That may explain why the same ad produces different results in different 
you release an ad with a run-of-the-paper contract, it's anybody's localities — but what's the solution?” “Remarkably easy, my harassed friend,” replied 


guess how many readers are going to see it.” Detective Oro, “You should. . . 
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plies for job. 


Any day now, a qualified fuel 
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GOVERNMENT AS ARMS PRODUCER 


Six-day week and vacations 
at federal plants despite 
_{#@ plea for continuous operation 


The Federal Government continues to 
demand greater speed-up in defense pro- 
ON duction. Private employers are being 

asked to add third and fourth shifts, to 
keep machinery operating 24 hours a day, 
7 days a week. Week-end shutdowns are 
being decried as “blackouts,” symbols of 
the old “business-as-usual” era. It is being 
urged that employes be asked to waive 
their vacations this year. Vacation pay 
in lieu of time off is recommended. 
os The Federal Government also is the 
largest single producer of defense equip- 
ment, the largest employer of defense 
labor. Almost 200,000 men and women 
are working in Navy Yards and Army 
arsenals turning out guns, ammunition, 
battleships, torpedoes, uniforms, even tents. 

Yow questions are being asked about the 

overnment’s policies as an employer. 
Do the Government’s employment poli- 
cies match the pace being called by the 
Government defense management agen- 
cies? 

Here are the facts, furnished by 
War and Navy Departments: 

Four-shift operations: Neither Navy 
yards nor Army arsenals are operating on 
a four-shift basis. Employment in Navy 
yards has more than doubled during the 
last year. In Army arsenals the labor 
force has been tripled. But only the first 
or daylight shift is completely manned. 
Second and third shifts have skeleton 
crews, used chiefly to break bottlenecks 
in production. 




























the 


Many of the Government’s production 
experts doubt the possibility of complete 
“around-the-clock” operations. They say 
that work done between midnight and 
dawn lacks the efficiency of daylight work. 
Even where this is not a controlling fac- 
tor, other difficulties are cited. One is a 
shortage of skilled workmen. Another is 
increased costs. A third is difficulties in 
‘obtaining supervisory employes, and a 
fourth, shortages in strategic materials. 

Week-end blackouts: Both Army and 
Navy have stepped up production in ar- 
senals and yards from five to six days a 
week, But little or no work is being done 
o Sundays. The 5-day, 40-hour week, 
N still recommended for private industry by 


OPM’s labor division, has been abandoned 


ER 
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at the arsenals and Navy yards. Instead, 
a 6-day, 48-hour week has been adopted. 
Time and one-half is paid for time over 
40 hours. 

Vacations: Workmen in Navy yards 
and arsenals are entitled to 26 days’ an- 
nual vacation with pay. Although Navy 
officials say that employes are being “dis- 
couraged” from taking this leave during 
the emergency, no formal ruling has been 
announced that would require men to 
stay at defense jobs. The War Depart- 
ment now is considering proposals to give 
arsenal workers 14 days’ vacation pay in 
lieu of time off. This policy has not yet 
been set. 

Labor unions: Although the Govern- 
ment compels a private employer to bar- 
gain collectively with a labor union repre- 
senting a majority of his employes, federal 
agencies do not recognize labor unions in 
the usual sense. Navy yard and arsenal 





. Speed-up Policies Set for Private Industry are Ignored by Army, Navy 


employes are permitted to join or not join 
labor unions. Stated policy of both War 
and Navy Departments requires yard and 
arsenal managers to meet with committees 
of employes or their union representatives 


to discuss grievances. But no collective 
bargaining over wage rates, vacations, 


seniority or the closed shop is permitted. 
The law makes agitation for a strike in a 
Navy yard or arsenal an act of sabotage. 


AFL and CIO leaders are now engaged 
in a showdown struggle in Congress that 
will measure labor’s political strength. CIO 
President Philip Murray has called to 
Washington six leaders of every CIO or- 
ganization—about 300 men—to put pres- 
sure on Congressmen. Their purpose is to 
defeat the so-called May amendments to 
the Selective Service Act that would guar- 
antee protection to nonstrikers in defense 
plants. 





DEFENSE STRIKES 


Twenty-six strikes involving more than 16,430 employes held up work on defense projects 


| for part or all of last week. 


involved. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


AUTO WORKERS: 
Oliver Farm Equipment Co., 
Creek, Mich. (450) 
BvuILpDING TRADES: 
Curtiss-Wright Plant, St. Louis, Mo. 
(4) 
Duquesne Light Co. Plants, Brunot 
Island and Wireton, Pa. 
Jefferson Barracks, St. Louis, 


Battle 


Mo. 
CEMENT WORKERS: 
Gager Lime Manufacturing Co., Sher- 
wood, Tenn. (185) 
Lone Star Cement Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. (160) 
LapIiESs GARMENT WORKERS: 
Standard Knitting Mills, 
Tenn. (2,800) 
METAL TRADES: 
Dayton Steel Foundry, Dayton, O. 


Knoxville, 


(300) 
Missouri Rolling Mill, St. Louis, Mo. 
(550) 
TEAMSTERS & WAREHOUSEMEN: 
Joseph P. Ryerson, Detroit, Mich. 
(100) 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 
Premier Worsted Co., Bridgeton, 
R. I. (450) 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Cc. a eaaed & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ambler, Pa. 


Keasby-Mattison Co., 

(1,000) 

Total: 13 AFL strikes involving more 
than 8,650 employes. 





The totals were among the lowest recorded for any week this 
year. Figures in parentheses in the lists below indicate the approximate number of employes 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


AUTO WORKERS: 
Briggs Manufacturing Co., 
Mich. (1,000) 
CLOTHING WORKERS: 
McLaren Sportswear, 
burg, Pa. (100) 
New Orleans Clothing Manufacturers 
(5 plants), New Orleans, La. (50) 
Southeastern Shirt Co., Lafollette, 
Tenn. (350) 
Tanen Shirt Co., Shamokin, Pa. 
Die CASTERS: 
Cleveland Brass Co., 
50) 
ELECTRICAL & Rapio WORKERS: 
G. F. Richter Manufacturing Co., 
Glendale, N. Y. (150) 
Ohio Brass Co., Barberton. O. (500) 
MINE, MILL & SMELTER WORKERS: 
American Potash & Chemical Co., 
Trona, Calif. (1,000) 
MINE WORKERS: 
United States Gypsum Co. (14 plants), 
Chicago, Ill. (3,000) 
STEEL WORKERS: 
New Jersey aernataing Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 
MISCELLANEOU a 


Detroit, 


Ltd., Phillips- 


Cleveland, O. 


Puro Feather Down Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (45) 

Wilson Jones Co., Chicago, Ill., and 
Elizabeth, N. J. (1,200) 


Total: 13 CIO strikes involving more 
than 7,580 employes. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The Unite 











Throughout the world there is puzzlement as 
to how the doctrines of faith and love can be 
reconciled to the punishments of war. His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XIl has broadcast a message 
which gives answer to many such evidences of 
skepticism. Excerpts from the address are re- 
peated below and are deserving of a careful 
reading because they give the comfort and solace 
which in a world of distress must inevitably come 
from a better understanding of God’s purposes— 
David Lawrence. 











Extracts from address by His Holiness Pope Pius XII 
broadcast on June 29th throughout the world by radio 
direct from the Vatican. 


...- There are not lacking, it is true, in the darkness 
of the storm, comforting sights which dilate our hearts 
with great and holy expectations; courage in defense of 
the fundamentals of Christian civilization and confi- 
dent hope in their triumph; the most intrepid patriot- 
ism; heroic acts of virtue; chosen souls ready for every 
sacrifice; whole-hearted self-surrender; widespread re- 
awakening of faith and of piety. 

But, on the other hand: Sin and evil penetrating 
the lives of individuals, the sacred shrine of family, 
the social organism; and being now no _ longer 
merely tolerated through weakness or impotence 
but excused, exalted, entering as master into 
the most diverse phases of human life; decadence 
of the spirit of justice and charity; peoples overthrown 
or fallen into an abyss of disasters; human bodies 
torn by bombs or by machine-gun fire; wounded 
and sick who fill hospitals and come out often with 
their health ruined, their limbs mutilated, invalids for 
the rest of their lives; prisoners far from those dear to 
them and often without news of them; individuals and 
families deported, transported, separated, torn from 
their homes, wandering in misery without support, 
without means of earning their daily bread; evils, all of 
them which affect not only the fighters but weigh on 
the whole population, old men, women and children, 
the most innocent, the most peace-loving, those bereft 


GOD AND THE WAR 






of all defense; blockades and counter-blockades which 
aggravate almost everywhere the difficulty of getting 
supplies of foodstuffs so that already, here and there, 


famine in all its horrors makes its presence felt; added 


to this the indescribable suffering, pain and persecu- 
tion which so many of our dear sons and daughters— 
priests, religious lay folk—in some places endure for 
the name of Christ because of their religion, of their 
fidelity to the Church; because of their sacred ministry, 
pains and bitterness which anxiety for those that suffer 
does not permit us to reveal in all their sad and mov- 
ing details. 


WHAT DOES IT 
MEAN TO 
TRUST IN GOD? 


Before such an accumulation of 
evils, of obstacles to virtue, of 
disasters, of trials of every kind, 
it seems that man’s mind and 


judgment go astray and become confused, and perhap¥ 


in the heart of more than one of you has arisen the ter- 
rible suggestion of doubt which perchance at the death 
of the two apostles was a disturbing temptation for 
some of the less staunch Christians: How can God per- 
mit all this? Can an omnipotent God, infinitely wise 
and infinitely good, possibly allow so many evils which 
He might so easily prevent?... 

No, my God—they think—neither Your wisdom 
nor Your goodness nor Your honor itself can allow that 
evil and violence dominate to such an extent over the 
world, deride You and triumph by Your silence. Where 
is Your power and providence? Must we then doubt 
either Your divine government or Your love for us?... 

All men are as children before God; all, even the 
most profound thinkers and the most experienced lead- 
ers of peoples. They judge events with the foreshort- 
ened vision of time, which passes and flies past it- 
reparably; God, on the other hand, sees events from on 
high from the unmoved center of eternity. They have 
before their eyes the limited view of a few years; God 
has before Him the all-embracing panorama of the 
ages. 

They think of human events in relation to their prox- 
imate causes and immediate effects; God sees them in 
their remote causes and judges them in their remote 
effects. They stop to single out this or that particulaf 
responsible hand; God sees a whole hidden complicated 


BE 
convergence of responsibilities because His exalted 


providence does not exclude the free choice of evil and 
good in human selections. They would have immediate 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 
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tthe meaning of the war in terms of religious doctrine—Difficulty 
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HPope Pius answers a question that many people have been asking about 


* 


of reconciling punishments with historic teachings. 


justice and are scandalized at the ephemeral power of 
the enemies of God, the sufferings and humiliations of 
the innocent permitted by God; but our Heavenly 
Father, who in the light of His eternity, embraces, pen- 
etrates and dominates the vicissitudes of time as much 
as the serene peace of the endless ages, God who is the 
Blessed Trinity, full of compassion for the weaknesses, 
ignorance and impatience of men but who loves men 
too much for their faults to turn Him from the ways 
of His wisdom and love, continues and will continue 
to make His sun to rise upon the good and bad and to 
rain upon the just and the unjust (Matthew V, 45), to 
guide their childlike steps with firmness and kindness 
if only they will let themselves be led by Him and 
have trust in the power and the wisdom of His love 
for them. 
What does it mean to trust in God? 

y Trust in God means the abandonment of oneself, 
with all the force of the will sustained by grace and 
love, in spite of all the doubts suggested by appear- 
ances to the contrary, to the wisdom, the infinite love 
of God. It means believing that nothing in this world 
escapes His providence, whether in the universal or in 
the particular order; that nothing great or small hap- 
pens which is not foreseen, wished or permitted, di- 


to this world are always inspired by love for men. 

It means believing that God can permit at times 
here below for some time pre-eminence of atheism and 
of impiety, the lamentable obscuring of a sense of jus- 
tice, the violation of law, the tormenting of innocent, 
peaceful, undefended, helpless men. It means believ- 
ing that God at times thus lets trials befall individuals 
and peoples, trials of which the malice of men is the 
instrument in a design of justice directed toward the 
punishment of sin, toward purifying persons and peo- 
ples through the expiations of this present life and 
bringing them back by this way to Himself; but it 
means believing at the same time that this justice al- 
ways remains here below the justice of a father in- 
spired and dominated by love. 


JUSTICE, CALM 
AND PEACE WILL 


However cruel may seem the 
hand of the Divine Surgeon 
when He cuts with the lancet 
into the live flesh, it is always an 


BE RESTORED 
alt , 
active love that guides and drives it in, and only the 


good of men and peoples makes Him interfere to cause 


rected always by providence to its exalted end, which” 


such sorrow. It means believing finally that the fierce 
intensity of the trial, like the triumph of evil, will en- 
dure even here below only for a fixed time and not 
longer; that the hour of God will come, the hour of 
mercy, the hour of holy rejoicing, the hour of the new 
canticle of liberation, the hour of exultation and of joy 
(Psalm 95), the hour in which, after having let the 
hurricane loose for a moment on humanity, the all- 
powerful hand of the Heavenly Father with an im- 
perceptible motion will detain it and disperse it and, 
by ways little known to the mind or to the hopes of 
men, justice, calm and peace will be restored to the 
nations. 


ONLY REAL EVIL 
IS THE SIN THAT 
OFFENDS GOD 


We know well that the most 
serious difficulty for those who 
have not a correct sense of the 
divine comes from seeing so 
many innocent victims involved in suffering by the 
same tempest which overwhelms sinners. Men never 
remain indifferent when the hurricane which tears up 
the great trees also cuts down the lowly little flowers 
which opened at their feet only to lavish the grace of 
their beauty and fragrance on the air around them. 
And yet these flowers and their perfumes are the work 
of God and of His wonderful designing! If He has al- 
lowed any of these flowers to be swept away in the 
storm, can He not, do you think, have assigned a goal 
unseen by the human eye for the sacrifice of that most 
unoffending creature in the general arrangement of the 
law by which He prevails over and governs nature? 
How much more, then, will His omnipotence and love 
direct the lot of pure and innocent human beings to 
good! 

Through the languishing of faith in men’s hearts, 
through the pleasure-seeking that molds and capti- 
vates their lives, men are driven to judge as evil, and 
as unmixed evil, all the physical mishaps of this earth. 
They have forgotten that suffering stands at the 
threshold of life as the way that leads to the smiles of 
the cradle; they have forgotten that it is more often 
than not the shadow of the Cross of Calvary 
thrown on the path of the Resurrection; they 


have forgotten that the cross is frequently a gift of 
God, a gift which is needed in order to offer to the 
divine justice our share of expiation; they have for- 
gotten that the only real evil is the sin that offends 
God. 

















House committee’s report 
viewed as sound basis for 
correcting past mistakes 


Criticism of the Government’s manage- 
ment of the defense effort, expressed in a 
report by the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, is supported by about half 
the commenting press. These editors be- 
lieve that responsibility for the lag in de- 
fense was placed properly on the Govern- 
ment rather than on industry. 

About an equal number of editors avoid 
the question of who is to blame, and dis- 
cuss the committee’s statement as an ob- 
jective study of the shortcomings of the 
rearmament drive that should be helpful 
in correcting the difficulties. 

“Whatever truth there is in the charges 
and countercharges over the reported 
shortage of aluminum,” states the Youngs- 
town (Ohio) Vindicator (Dem.), “no one 
person or group is responsible. The Gov- 
ernment itself is as accountable for the 
country’s failure to increase production as 
the Aluminum Company of America.” 

The Vindicator continues: “If the Gov- 
ernment had foreseen a year ago—as 
many others did—that the United States 
would have to play a leading part in the 
war, the aluminum companies could have 
had new plants ready by now. But it did 
not. Neither did the Army or Navy have 


Berdanier for United Features Syndicate, Inc. 
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LAGGING DEFENSE: PRESS REACTION 


Poinier in Detroit Free Press 






TAKE OFF THE ROLLER SKATES 


any idea of the number of airplanes need- 
ed or those to be produced for Great 
Britain.” 

The Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald-Journal 
(Ind.) asserts: “The fact is that, even 
after a full year of effort, the United 
States is still far behind in the armament 
race, and American and British produc- 
tion combined do not come anywhere 
near equaling the German production. 
What is needed in the United States is 
an awakening to the dangers we face.” 

“The House committee’s report,” in the 
judgment of the Baltimore (Md.) Sun 
(Ind. Dem.), “finds that the setup for 
handling defense problems is inadequate. 
It points to the lack of co-ordination and 
the need of a directing head to take and fix 
responsibility for industrial production. It 
does not, perhaps, point to any specific 
reforms. Lacking suggestions of this char- 
acter, the report must be interpreted as a 
call for a general tightening up and quick- 
ening of the tempo.” 

It is suggested by the St. Louis (Mo.) 
Star-Times (Ind.) that the Administra- 
tion should “clear out of office the men 
whose imaginations cannot cope with 
Hitler’s.” 

“It is one thing,” according to the 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant (Rep.), “to 
urge that the manufacturers turn out more 
armaments and another to facilitate that 
production. From all reports, defense fac- 
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Half of Commentators Hold Government Is Responsible for Delays F 


tories are going at top speed in fulfilling 
current demands; their efficiency cannot be , 
improved simply by dumping billions of f 
contracts in the laps of the factory own- 


ers. Apparently, judging from the evi- 4 
dence, the Hydra-headed defense estab- tiv 
lishment is failing in its job of manage- hie 
ment.” oe 

“In the sense that we still have the op- ne 
portunity to correct shortcomings, if we i" 
will but make full use of it,” says the the 
Washington (D.C.) Star (Ind.), “there , 
is cause for gratification in the fact that the 
they have now been brought to public at- am 
tention. But the deficiencies will not be ‘ 


corrected unless the committee report and An 
the other complaints are accepted in the 


spirit of constructive criticism in which a 
they have been made.” Sex 

“Most unfortunately,” contends _ the at 
Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer (Ind.) ra 
Dem.), “the opinion was widely enter- 
tained until the beginning of this year, and ol 
probably longer, that our idle labor and { ,,, 
productive capacity would suffice for our ‘ 
defense needs. In the light of the expe a 
rience of the last year, it is now apparent pai 
that the facts are otherwise.” pr 

“The job now,” as pointed out by the § ¢,, 


Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette (Rep.), 
“js not one of recrimination, but of cor F 4, 
rection of conditions which are still pre- 
venting a full defense effort. And they § }, 
daily become more apparent.” 


Bishop in St. Louis Star-Times 
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Tax Increases: 
How the Editors 


ys a i 
View New Levies 


ling 
te The tax bill as shaped by the House 
s ae Committee on Ways and Means is widely 
OWD & criticized by the press as placing the new 
€v @ and increased levies mainly on the rela- 
stab- tively small number in the wealthy and 
‘48° § high-salaried classes, leaving untaxed the 
incomes of millions of persons in the lower- 
- © & paid brackets. Commentators urge that 
f we the lower-paid groups are willing to bear 
the their share of the defense burden. 
there There is general agreement, however, on 
that the wisdom of heavier taxation to meet 
€ at E much of the cost of rearmament. 
tbe “No patriotic citizen,” says the San 
and F Antonio (Tex.) Express (Ind.), “will ob- 
; the ject to paying his fair share of the defense 
rhich § costs. He will perceive the wisdom of 
Secretary Morgenthau’s suggestion that 
the F at least two-thirds of the inescapable pre- 
Ind.) paredness expenditure be met with current 
ntet- F tax revenue. That policy is necessary to 
’ and safeguard the national credit and thus 
and | avoid the disaster of inflation.” 
r our. “Surprisingly little opposition,” ob- 
expe serves the Council Bluffs (Ia.) Non- 
arent pareil (Ind.), “has been expressed to the 
proposed increase in taxes, despite the 
y the F fact that the average family would have 
tep.), to pay about twice the amount paid at 
CO F the present time. Moreover, there is a 
PF F feeling that the exemptions might well 
they | be lowered somewhat, so that more fam- 
ilies would contribute to the cost of de- 
fense.” 
ail Similarly, the Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald- 
Journal (Ind.) is impressed by the fact 
- that “a vast majority of people adheres 
= ] to the principle that every American 


should bear at least a part of the defense 
burden. Most citizens want to be taxed 
for the defense of their country.” 

The New York Herald Tribune (Rep.) 
remarks: “Everybody knows that re- 
cipients of income must contribute more 
in order to pay for the national defense 
program. The essential thing is that the 
tax burden be equitably distributed, and 
that the tax reach income recipients of 
all classes. The time is past for playing 
favorites in hopes of currying political 
favor.” 





> 


“The bill as drawn,” contends the New 
Bedford (Mass.) Standard-Times (Ind.), 
‘is not a sound or a scientific bill. It is 

t equitable. So far as income taxes are 
relied upon to finance the preparedness 
program, it puts the burden of paying for 
the defense of all on a few. It is a politi- 
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TOO LIGHT FOR THE JOB? 


cal bill, drafted with an eye to the next 
election.” 

“The overwhelming burden of these 
new taxes, both corporation and individ- 
ual,” asserts the New York Times (Ind. 
Dem.) , “will fall upon a relatively small 
part of the population. Under the new 
schedule, the Committee expects to raise 
a total of $3,583,600,000 from individual 
income tax payers. Yet the existing levels 
of exemptions, which are to be retained, 
mean that only 6,500,000 in the country 
pay income taxes.” 

“The Committee’s 


schedules,” accord- 


Henderson in Providence Journal 
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THE HEAVIEST 


Summers in Buffalo Evening News 
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THE OPTIMIST 


(Mass.) Gazette 
(Ind.), “are in some respects less severe 
than the Treasury’s previous proposals, 
but there is no disposition to shirk the 
revenue-raising task. The burden will fall 
heavily on individuals and corporations 
alike.” 

“It appears,” comments the New York 
Post (Ind.), “that the holder of a_ big 
war contract is to be permitted to keep 
for himself only about 30 per cent of the 
extra margin of earnings brought in by 
the war. Even larger excess profits taxes, 
we believe, must be accepted eventually.” 


ing to the Worcester 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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Should the United States Help Russia 
As Part of Our Aid-to-Britain Policy? 


Right Rev. Joseph L. O’Brien 


Charleston, S.C.; Rector, The Bishop Eng- 
land High School, and Pastor, St. Patrick’s 
Church, Charleston, 


answers: 

The world conflict today is between 
German intellectual materialism and Rus- 
sian economic superstition. United States 
and England have to choose between 
Germany and Russia as the mortal enemy 
of democracy. Intellectual materialism is 
based on pride. Russian economic super- 
stition is based on mass ignorance. Edu- 
cation is helpless versus pride. According 
to the concept of democracy, education is 
based on an honest endeavor to overcome 
ignorance and superstition. 

In the choice between Germany and 
Russia, the democracies are safe if they 
throw their full power and influence on 
the side of Russian ignorance and super- 
stition to crush German intellectual ma- 
terialism. 


(by telegraph) 


Rev. Dr. H. St. George Tucker 


Richmond, Va.; Bishop of Virginia; Presid- 
ing Bishop, Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States; Formerly in Charge of 
Civilian Refugee Work with American Red 
Cross Commission in Siberia; Former Presi- 
dent, St. Paul’s College, Tokyo, 


answers: 

It would seem to me a very wise and 
proper thing to do, should it be practi- 
cable to give aid. As a matter of fact, I 
think that our Government already has 
decided on this course. 

There are so many factors involved in 
determining a policy of this kind that it 
is quite difficult, for one who is not in 
possession of all of the information on 
which such a policy should be based, to 
express an opinion. All, therefore, that I 
can say is that on general principles it 
would seem to me wise. 


Frederick J. Libby 


Washington, D..C.; Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Council for Prevention of War, 
answers: 

No, only a fleeting military expediency 
would prompt the United States to sup- 
port Churchill in the coalition he has 
formed with the Communist dictator 
against the Nazi dictatorship. Such a tie- 
up strips the last shreds of idealism from 
the Allied side in this war. 
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Since the start of Russo-German 
hostilities, the question of our as- 
sistance to Russia has been widely 
debated in this country. Russian 
assets here already have been 
“unfrozen,” a decision has been 
made not to invoke the Neutrality 
Act, and the Government has 
promised favorable consideration 
of Russia’s requests for material aid. 

To obtain a cross section of in- 
formed opinion, The United States 





News sent to outstanding church- 
men and leaders in the dispute 
over America’s intervention in the 
war this question: 


Should the United States 
aid Russia as a part of the 
American policy of aiding 
Great Britain? 


Answers were presented in the 
issue of July 4 and additional re- 
plies appear herewith. 








Stalin and Churchill have agreed to 
fight side by side until Hitler is defeated. 
Britain cannot now negotiate peace with- 
out Stalin’s conseni, and vice versa. This 
means that Stalin’s war aims become Brit- 
ain’s war aims as well. 

If America ever joined this war now, we 
should be fighting, not for the “four free- 
doms,” but to restore Soviet tyranny over 
such little nations as Finland, Estonia, 
Lithuania and Latvia. Only the strictest 
neutrality is possible now for the United 
States, if it is to maintain its loyalty to 
democratic ideals. The hypocrisies of the 
World War should not be repeated. 


Clark M. Eichelberger 


New York City; Acting Chairman, Commit- 
tee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies, 


answers: 

Yes, I believe the United States should 
aid: Russia as part of the American policy 
of aiding Great Britain. Not because 
communism is deserving of any sympathy, 
but because the German attack upon Rus- 
sia is part of the strategy of the Battle 
of Britain and part of Germany’s desire 
to dominate the world. 

If Germany takes over Russia she will 
have unlimited oil supplies to use against 
Great Britain and the United States and 
could have a Siberian base closer to 
Alaska than the width of the English 
Channel. For very practical reasons, there- 
fore, the United States should give what- 
ever help to Russia our military authori- 
ties deem feasible. Also, we should send 
every plane and tank possible to Britain 
immediately, so that Britain may continue 
the offensive in the West, so well begun. 


(by telegraph) 





Our naval patrol should immediately be- 
come an active police force to take over 
the policing of the Atlantic to maintain 
freedom of the seas and to release British 


Maj. Gen. John F. O’Ryan 


New York City; Commander, 27th Division, 

A.E.F.; Former Commander, New York Na- 

tional Guard; A Sponsor of The Fight For 

Freedom Committee, 
onswers: 

Var is war. It is the resort to force 
without restriction or limitation, for the 
success of the national cause. Theoretical 
restraints imposed by international con- 
ventions in peacetime, attempts to make 
war humane and respectable, are lived up 
to by an aggressive belligerent only so 
long as such belligerent finds it expedient 
to respect them. Hitler’s war of aggression 
can be dealt with effectively only by the 
all-out employment’ of war’s weapons, 
which include the expedient co-operation 
with any of his enemies who will hasten 
his defeat. 


(by telegraph) 


John Haynes Holmes 


Kennebunkport, Me.; Chairman, Board of 
Directors, American Civil Liberties Union; 
Pastor, The Community Church, New York; 
Vice Chairman, Keep America Out of War 
Congress, 


answers: 

No, the United States should not aid 
Russia. Why should we use our wealth 
and power as a nation to make the world 


(by telegraph) 


safe for communism? The idea that this 4 


war is a war for democracy and civiliza- 
tion is now revealed as the perfect sham 
it has always been. It is a war for im- 
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perialistic power and for the mastery of 


the world by any nation that can get it. 

A British premier who will do business 
with Stalin today may be counted upon 
to do business with Hitler tomorrow when- 
ever profitable. The United States never 
\ould have gone into this war and should 
now get out of it. 


Rev. Dr. Henry W. Hobson 


Cincinnati, Ohio; Bishop of Southern Ohio, 
Protestant Episcopal Church; Chairman, 
Fight for Freedom Committee; Major in 
France in World War, 


answers: (by telegraph) 
The answer to your question is clear. 
Hitler is our enemy whose attack upon us 
will be greatly strengthened by a quick 
victory over Russia. With his rear secure 
and the vast resources of Russia under 
his control, he would strike westward with 
new power. Our opportunity is here while 
Hitler is involved. 

Any aid to Russia which will continue 
her resistance gives us time, which we 
desperately need. Our greatest aid to 
Russia should be to strike, and_ strike 
hard, by use of naval and air force, 
against Nazi sea raiders, against every 
position held by our enemy which we can 
attack or aid Britain in attacking. 


Rev. Dr. Rufus W. Weaver 


Washington, D.C.; Executive Secretary, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Baptist Convention, 
ynswers: 

The religious groups of this country 
will not, in my judgment, give hearty 
support to our Government in aiding Rus- 
sia unless the Soviet Government fur- 
nishes assurances that religious persecu- 
tion shall cease and religious freedom be 
assured in the future. 


Brig. Gen. Robert E. Wood 


Chicago, Ill.; Chairman of the Board, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co.; Former Acting Quarter- 
master General of the Army, 1918-19, 


answers: 
I do not think the United States should 


aid Russia as a part of the American policy 
of aiding Great Britain. 


Rev. Owen A. Knox 


Detroit, Mich.; Chairman, National Federa- 
tion for Constitutional Liberties, 


answers: 


To one who believes that the preserva- 
tion of our civil liberties is fundamental 
to the preservation of democracy, it would 
appear that our very grave and immediate 
problem is not whether we should send ma- 
terial aid to either Great Britain or to 


(by telegraph) 





world 


at this 4 


iviliza- 
» sham 
or im- 
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hussia but whether we shall be able to 
Maintain democracy and constitutional 
liberty at home. The use of federal troops 
‘o break strikes, the implied censorship of 
press and radio in the unlimited emergency 
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proclamation and the increasing discrimi- 
nation against the Negro, the foreign-born 
and political minorities are a clear indica- 
tion that we may lose all we seek to main- 
tain before we begin to fight. 

If we believe that democracy must be 
maintained by war and that England’s 
fight is our fight, there would appear to 
be little logic in doing anything less than 
giving Russia full support against those 
who seek to destroy democracy by total 
war. 


Estelle M. Sternberger 


New York City; Executive Director, World 
Peaceways, Inc., 


answers: 

Since the United States has adopted a 
policy of helping the nations that resist 
aggression, and since the considerable ma- 
jority of our nation rc¢ards Hitler as an 
aggressor who threatens the peace of the 
world, including our own hemisphere, it 
is quite evident that the United States 
Government will be supported in any 
policy of aiding Russia. 

The American people, having taken 








ESTELLE M. STERNBERGER 


this position, are not likely to quibble as 
to whether that aid shall be extended as 
part of the national policy of helping 
Great Britain or under the principle of 
aiding all nations that are resisting ag- 
gression. 


James H. Sheldon 


Boston, Mass.; Chairman, Board of Di- 
rectors, Nonsectarian Anti-Nazi League to 
Champion Human Rights, 

answers: 

Yes, we should aid Russia. We should 
do this not as a part of any “policy of aid- 
ing Great Britain,” but as a part of broad- 
er American policy which is to aid all men 
everywhere who are helping to fight Hitler. 


This includes aid to England, Russia, 
Greece, Free France—in short, all who 
are on our side of the fence. 

Hitler’s move encourages us for it shows 
that he is running short of supplies and is 
afraid to attack England until he recoups 
—and thus is Mr. Lindbergh very precisely 
given the lie. At the same time we are 
frightened, for Hitler’s new move is also 
an amazingly efficient propaganda trap, 
cunningly devised to make some Ameri- 
cans believe that this war in which the very 
life of democracy is at stake is but a brawl 
between European “isms.” 

Senator Clark of Missouri has promptly 
fallen into the trap. Let us hope that 
other Americans do not follow him there, 
for those who do will merely be helping to 
give to Hitler the time that he needs to 
fill up his supply train and to make him- 
self forever impregnable. 


Rev. Edw. Lodge Curran, Ph.D. 


Brooklyn, N.Y.; Director, Anti-War Crusade, 
International Catholic Truth Society; Pastor, 
St. Stephen’s Church, Brooklyn, 


answers: 


When brigand totalitarian nations fight 
each other, decent nations who still enjoy 
the blessings of peace should lend no aid 
or comfort to the brawl. This means that 
the United States should not aid the God- 
less, totalitarian and tyrannical govern- 
ment of communistic Russia, under the 
guise of aiding Great Britain. 

The use of the Lend-Lease Law in favor 
of communistic Russia by the President 
of the United States will generate the 
prompt and righteous indignation and op- 
position of all God-fearing, liberty-loving 
American citizens who denounce both Nazi 
Germany and communistic Russia as kin- 
dred branches of the same pagan stem. 

Once again the deceitful diplomacy of 
foreign powers has come to light. Once 
again the warning of George Washington 
against foreign wars and entangling al- 
liances is justified. No matter who goes in- 
to the war, the United States should stay 
out. 


J. Barnard Walton 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Secretary, Friends’ Gen- 
eral Conference, 


answers: 


Widespread as is the warfare between 
Germany and Russia, the war of ideologies 
is wider. Shall our course be guided by the 
dictation of race-conscious Nazis, of class- 
conscious Communists, or by a genuine 
brotherhood of all men? In the clash of 
ideas, the truth prevails when man listens 
to his still small voice. In the clash of 
guns, ideas are debased by the hatreds of 
the conflict. 

As Europe becomes more enmeshed in a 
dead-end battle, the one way the United 
States can help is to propose the kind of 
peace in which all peoples can unite with 
justice. 
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DRIVE FOR CLOSED SHOP: 
ITS EFFECT ON INDUSTRY 


How Compulsory Unionism Would Change Labor-Employer Relation; 


Restrictions on company’s 
right to hire workers 
of its own choosing 


The six-year struggle to enforce the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act is about over. 
The right of an employe to join a labor 
union without regard for the desires of his 
employer has been established. Now a 
new struggle is beginning to take place. 
This time the issue is: Shall membership 
in a recognized labor union be a prerequi- 
site to getting or holding a job in private 
industry? 

More and more, where they are in the 
majority, union members are refusing to 
work with nonunion employes. Employers 
are being asked to discharge workers who 
will not or cannot join and remain good- 
standing members of a labor union. The 
Ford Motor Co. made union membership 
compulsory for its 130,000 employes when 
it signed a closed-shop agreement with the 
United Automobile Workers (CIO). The 
entire shipbuilding industry on the Pacific 
Coast has agreed to require all employes 
to join and remain members of unions af- 
filiated with the American Federation of 
Labor. The CIO’s Marine and Shipbuild- 
ing Workers Union is making a similar de- 
mand at the Federal Shipbuilding Corp. 
yards at Kearny, N. J. In aircraft, lumber, 
automobiles and many other fields the de- 
mand for compulsory unionism is now domi- 
nating labor-management negotiations. 

Up to now, most unions 


—Harris & Ewing 
WALTER D. FULLER 
Believes closed shop un-American 


American labor relations. The Department 
of Labor estimates that more than 3,000,- 
000 employes now are required to main- 
tain membership in labor unions on pen- 
alty of losing their jobs. So far, however, 
the larger employers in the basic indus- 
tries—rubber, steel, flat glass, aluminum— 
have refused to compel their employes to 
join outside unions. Ford and United 
States Rubber are exceptions. 

Industries in which unions have largely 
won their demands for a closed shop are 
those divided among hundreds of com- 
panies, none employing more than a few 
hundred or a few thousand workmen. Coal 


(This article represents the result of a 
extensive research on a topic of outstand 
ing importance in National Affairs today. 












mining, men’s and women’s clothing, built. 
ing construction are examples. 

What compulsory unionism is: Con. 
pulsory unionism takes many forms. h 
the Ford agreement, it is described as; 
“union shop.” This means that the con- 
pany retains the right to hire anyone ij 
chooses, but, once on the pay roll, the ma 
must join the union. 

Terms of the Ford-CIO agreement pro 
vide: (1) Present and new employes ti 
join the union and remain in good stand- 
ing as a condition of continuing employ- 
ment, (2) employes not now union men- 
bers to join within 30 days, (3) union to 
accept into membership all eligible em- 
ployes except those previously expelled by 
or resigned from the union. These may k 
excluded from employment at the union’ 
discretion. 

This type of compulsory unionism j 
the one now being sought in all basic ir 
dustries except where craft unions are op 
erating. The craft unions demand a claus 
requiring the employer to hire only work 
men who are members of the union. Thi 
is the “true” and oldest form of the closed 
shop and still persists in construction, 
printing and maritime trades. 

Government's attitude: The Govern- 
ment, through the National Defense Me 
diation Board, has indicated a willingnes 
to give some assistance to the union drive 
for closed or union shop. 

However, the Mediation Board ha 
shown a desire to modify ithe closed shop 

in form. In most closed- 





have been inclined to use 
the demand for a closed 
shop as a trading point, 
dropping it when an em- 
ployer offered concessions 
on other points. Within 


COMPULSORY UNIONISM 


Its Scope in Industry 


shop cases that have gone 
before the Mediation 
Board, the Government’ 
decision has fallen short 
of the union goal. One 


modification—the type o 
in which 








no substantial part is 
under closed shop 


the last fortnight, union Industries in which Industries in which Industries 
: large portion is under some portion is under 
leaders have — the closed shop closed shop 
signs of their own increas- 
° “ The las Kae BREWING AIRCRAFT ALUMINUM 
ing power. ie ast major BUILDING AND CON- AUTOMOBILES CHEMICAL 
holdouts against volun- STRUCTION ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT FARM EQUIPMENT 
CEMENT GLass Foop 


tary unionism have capit- 
ulated (U.S.N., June 27). 
Now union leaders have 
decided to fight for the 
closed shop in earnest. 
Compulsory unionism, 
the closed shop, is not a 
recent development in 
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closed shop recommended 
in the North American 
Aviation case—is called a 
“maintenance - of - mem- 
bership” agreement. Sub- 
stance of such an arrange 
ment is that an employe, 
once he joins a_ uniol, 
may not resign. No é 
ploye, old or new, is I 
quired to become a men 
ber of the union. But, if 
he elects to join the union, 
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then he must pay his dues and accept 
union discipline “as a condition of continu- 
ing employment.” 

Similar arrangements were recommended 
by the Mediation Board for the North- 
west lumber industry. One point of de- 
sparture in those cases was that there the 
employers agreed to urge new employes to 
join the union. 

Check off: The check off, incorporated 
in the Ford agreement, never has been 
recommended by the Mediation Board. 
Under a check off arrangement, the em- 
ployer agrees (1) to deduct automatically 
all union initiation fees, dues and assess- 
ments from the employes’ wages on the 
first pay day of every month, (2) to trans- 
mit to the union all sums deducted, with a 
record of the employes for whom deduc- 
tions have been made. In the Ford agree- 
ment, assessments to be deducted by the 
company cannot exceed $1 a year. Addi- 
tional assessments must be collected di- 
rectly from the employes, but any em- 
ploye failing to maintain good standing 
in the union because of failure to pay the 
extra assessments loses his job. 

Meaning to union: What the closed 
shop means to a union is best illustrated by 
a financial report just issued by the AFL’s 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union. That organization, operating un- 
der a closed-shop system, reported collec- 
tions of $4,172,000 in dues and $1,829,000 
in assessments for the last fiscal year. A 
closed shop and the check off enable the 
CIO’s United Mine Workers Union to 
maintain luxurious headquarters in what 
once was Washington’s University Club. 

Allan S. Haywood, CIO director of or- 
ganization, contends that the closed shop 
means “that every worker pays his fair 
share of the costs of collective bargaining; 
whereas, under the open shop, nonunionists 
often enjoy the same benefits as unionists 
though the latter pay all the costs of ob- 
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MINE WORKERS’ HEADQUARTERS 
A closed shop maintains it 
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Yes, this great ALL-WEATHER FLEET 
offers more than Certainty! 


Of course, the great rank and file of 
business men and women take the 
Pennsylvania’s All-Weather Fleet— 
first, last and always—because of its 
365-day dependability. 

But what a blessing it is when summer 
really “turns on the heat”! You relax in 
modern air-conditioned Pullman 
Lounges possessing every up-to-the- 
minute appointment—divans, murals, 
mirrors, idle. beverage bars. You dine 
in an invigorating atmosphere that gives 





Get a good night’s sleep! No tossing, perspiring 
because of the heat. You regulate your own 


temperature in your private room. Hotel-like 


in its completeness, even to individual toilet 


facilities. The cost ? Surprisingly low! 


zest to your appetite. You sleep on a 
real bed in a private room at a temper- 
ature which you determine yourself. If 
you have work to do, fine! Do it in 
coolness and quiet. 

Six types of private rooms to choose 
from—Roomettes, Duplex Rooms, Bed- 
rooms, Compartments, Drawing Rooms, 
Master Rooms. Also Section Sleepers. 
And almost all trains of the fleet carry 
modern reclining-seat coaches. The cost 
is small — because fares are SO LOW! 


BROADWAY LIMITED 
(16-hour All-Room Train) 


New YorkePhiladelphiae Chicago 
THE GENERAL 
NewYorkePhiladelphiaeChicago 
“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 

New Yorke PhiladelphiaeSt. Louis 
Washington e Baltimore St. Louis 
LIBERTY LIMITED 
Washingtone Baltimore « Chicago 


THE PITTSBURGHER 
(All-Room Train) 
New Yorke Pittsburgh 
THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE 
PittsburgheChicago 











And daily trains serving 
Pittsburgh, Columbus, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
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The United States News | 


An Index for the last six months 
of 1940 is now ready. It lists the 
contents of all the issues by subject, 
by individual, by the material 
covered, and refers you quickly to 
the issue and page number where 
the subject is treated. Under indi- 
vidual names are references to actual 
quotations. Activities of the various 
departments of the Government are 
extensively indexed under separate 
headings. 

This Index offers many uses in 
preparing material for debates and 
in studying specific sections of na- 
tional affairs. 

Send 50 cents for the Index for 
the last six months of 1940; one 
dollar if you wish to reserve a copy 
for the first six months of 1941. 
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Senp us the names of any friends who 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 102 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on June 18, 1941 for 
the quarter ending June 30, 1941, 
equal to 2% of its par value, will be 
paid upon the Common Capital Stock 
of this Company by check on July 15, 
1941, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on June 30, 1941, 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


D. H. Foote, Secretary-T reasuzer. 


San Francisco, California. 

















taining them.” Mr. Haywood justified 
this attitude by drawing a parallel be- 
tween universal dues payments from em- 
ployes and taxes levied on all citizens by 
various legislative bodies. 

Closed shop also means security for the 
union against constant attempts to under- 
mine or split it by the launching of rival 
organizations. It means the authority to 
discipline its members and the freedom to 
divert energies from organizing- to legis- 
lative and management problems. Mr. 
Haywood puts it this way: “With the un- 
ion shop, the leaders of a union become 
administrators concerned with problems of 
industrial statesmanship and the period of 
agitation is removed from the sphere of 
operations.” 

Meaning to management: To manage- 
ment, acceptance of the closed shop means 
also acceptance of the union as a perma- 
nent feature of the industry. Any company 
dealing with a union that operates under 
a closed-shop system is facing a well-fi- 
nanced union with strong defense funds 
and a relatively well-disciplined member- 
ship. 

The type of closed shop that means hir- 
ing through the union may restrict the free- 
dom of the employer to pick his own labor 
force. Hiring through the union has re- 
sulted in some instances in a company’s 
being forced to accept inferior workmen. 

Union hiring may eliminate some abuses, 
such as favoritism by foremen and buying 
of jobs, but in a number of instances 
these abuses have been replaced by others. 

Unions have been known to discrimi- 
nate against members from other com- 
munities. Some local union officers have 
shown favoritism. In some localities, con- 
trol of hiring has been used to build up po- 
litical machines within unions. 

Under a union-shop arrangement, as in 
the Ford agreement, the employer is free 
to pick his own labor force. This freedom 
is largely theoretical, except in periods of 
rapid expansion. These agreements usu- 
ally have other provisions requiring the 
employer to rehire former employes before 
taking on new men. 

In the plant, compulsory unionism usu- 
ally means freedom from the often bitter 
disputes among employes when two un- 
ions compete for favor. 

Most employers continue to oppose the 
closed shop in theory as well as practice. 
Speaking for the majority of larger em- 
ployers, Walter D. Fuller, president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
contends that “denial by Government, by 
employers, by other employes of the work- 
er’s right to work is un-American and a 
long step toward dictatorship.” 

“Since Government seeks maximum de- 
fense production,” Mr. Fuller continues, 
“it should urge employers specifically not 
to discriminate against either union or non- 
union workers, and should protect the 
right of every man who wants to work to 
do so free from coercion or intimidation 
from-any source.” 
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ALLAN S. HAYWOOD 
Likens closed shop to taxation 


Legality of closed shop: The Supreme 
Court of the United States has not ruled 
on the legality of compulsory unionism. 
Except for the Railway Labor Act, in 
which it is prohibited, and the Wagner Act, 
in which it receives limited recognition, 
federal law does not touch the closed shop. § that 
As a consequence, closed-shop law has § dism 
been determined by court rulings rather If 
than legislative action. 


sust: 

A few States have attempted to prohibit ai, per 
picketing for a closed shop, with the re & aij 4 
sult that unions struck and picketed for B pref 
other reasons but frequently obtained the § Ore 
closed shop as part of the strike settle B exer 
ment. Such States have tended to moder- § and 
ate even this restriction since the Supreme F whic 
Court decisions giving broad protection to B only 
the right to picket. type 
The weight of the most recent State §  galit 
court rulings recognizes the validity of § ship 


compulsory unionism at least to the extent A 


of refusing to enjoin the execution of af aby 
closed-shop contract. Whether an em- § vel 
ploye, dismissed because he is not a mem- § tect 
ber of a particular union, is entitled to | Jabc 
damages from that union has not yet been §  gur; 
decided. sho} 

Under the Wagner Act, Congress legal- § ind 
ized compulsory unionism only in plants or § tion 
occupations in which one labor organiza § sho, 
tion has recruited a majority of the en- sho 
ployes without assistance from the en- ion: 
ployer. Under terms of that act an em- que 
ployer is not “precluded” from entering § are 
into an arrangement with a bona fide ma- J tho 
jority union “to require as a condition of me, 


employment membership therein.” I 


Six years of administration of the Wag- § of | 
ner Act have left the interpretation of this J me. 
provision without clear definition. Ques- — dee 
tions still remain as to the types of com- §F eno 
pulsory unionism that are permissible ut- J yp; 
der the law. fed 

Can an employer give preference in hit- } jeg, 
ing or layoffs to members of a bona fide 

JUI 
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majority union without risking a charge of 
discriminating against members of a mi- 
nority union? The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has ruled that he cannot. A 
circuit court of appeals at New Orleans 
has upheld the Board, ruling that a pref- 
erential shop contract is not protected by 
terms of the Wagner Act. 

Can an employer require new employes 
to become members of a labor union when 
the same requirement is not imposed on 
old employes? The Labor Board has as- 
sumed that he may, and the circuit court 

| of appeals at Cincinnati has declared that 
fA the protection of the Wagner Act is not 
= limited to the usual closed-shop or union- 
shop form in which all employes must join 
the union. 

Can an employer execute a “mainte- 
nance-of-membership” agreement under 
which no employe is forced to join the un- 
ion, but employes who do join are required 
to remain members? On this question, the 
courts have not ruled. 

If an agreement, such as a maintenance- 
of-membership or preferential-hiring con- 
tract, does not fall under the closed-shop 
me § definition of the Wagner Act, the employ- 
led Ber may incur heavy financial loss through 
m.§ back-pay orders in favor of employes dis- 
M§ charged pursuant to the contract. Unions 
ct,§ also may face complications, since they 
0, § also may be sued by employes claiming 
oP. § that the union unlawfully secured their 
1a F dismissal. 
her If the Cincinnati circuit court ruling is 
_ IL sustained by the Supreme Court, the Wag- 
bit#@ner Act exemption will apply broadly to 
re-@ all types of closed-shop, union-shop and 
for preferential-shop agreements. If the New 
the F Orleans ruling prevails, the closed-shop 
le § exemption will be narrowly interpreted 
and will apply only to the agreements 
which provide for hiring of union members 
tof only and to the “union shop” of the Ford 
type. No court has ruled so far on the le- 
ate B gality of the “maintenance-of-member- 
of ship” clause. 







nt Abuses: Many, if not most, of the 
-&% abuses of collective bargaining have de- 
m- § veloped in unions operating under the pro- 
mM § tection of a closed shop. Racketeers using 
to | labor unions as a device to sell “strike in- 
en § surance” have flourished only in closed- 

shop industries—but not in all closed-shop 
al- § industries. Unions with exorbitant initia- 
or tion fees are those protected by closed- 
“a- § shop agreements, although not all closed- 
m- § shop unions have high initiation fees. Un- 
m- } ions in which civil liberties are most fre- 


quently denied members, in which officers 
ng § are frequently appointed, not elected, are 


1 § those with extensive closed-shop agree- 
of F ments. 

If unionism becomes universally required 
48 § of employes in private industry, Govern- 
his } ment will be faced with the necessity of 
es- 


deciding whether such abuses are serious 
- enough to compel federal regulation of all 

unions. Some observers are predicting that 
federal regulation will be the ultimate 
result of the new union drive. 
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LOSE YOUR LOSS 
| hilorettistootale 


WISE BUSINESS MEN and prudent home owners guard 


against financial loss by insuring burglary, employee dis- 


honesty, automobile accidents and other frequent haz- 


ards—before they happen! To them Insurance is the 


lantern that lessens dauger and reduces the chance of 


loss. Lose your loss now to American Surety Company 


and its affiliate, New York Casualty Company. Through 


local representatives everywhere these strong companies 


bring nation-wide protection to your own door. 





AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 








) NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 





HOME OFFICES: 








100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Both Companies write FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY 











AMERICA’S MONETARY WEAPONS t 


How President Can Use Renewed Devaluation, Stabilization Powers 


Billions kept available to 
protect U. S. finances and 
to aid China, Latin America 


Congress has just granted President 
Roosevelt another two-year lease on mone- 
tary powers whose original purpose has 
been drastically altered by economic up- 
heavals caused by the war. These are the 
power to cut the gold content of the dollar 
still further, and the free use of the $2,000,- 
000,000 fund set up to stabilize the dollar 
in relation to foreign currencies. 

The powers were continued at the re- 
quest of President Roosevelt and Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau. Object is to 
have these weapons handy in the economic 
warfare which the country is waging 
against Germany and Japan. 

This is what the President would be 
permitted to do: In the next two years, he 
could increase the dollar price of gold from 
the present $35 per ounce to $41.34 per 





Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ounce. That would be twice the price of 
gold before the devaluation of the dollar 
in 1934, when the President increased the 
price from $20.67 per ounce to $35. An 
increase in the dollar price of gold means 
cutting the gold content of the dollar, since 
a dollar would be exchanged for fewer 
grains of gold. The Treasury manages the 
dollar stabilization fund for the President, 
using it to buy and sell currencies and 
gold. 

When Congress first gave the President 
these powers early in 1934, the purpose 
was to give an artificial lift to prices, par- 
ticularly prices of farm products, and thus 
jar the nation out of the depression. The 
President was attracted by the monetary 
theories of the late Professor George Fred- 
erick Warren, who believed that the price 
level definitely was linked to the price of 
gold. Administration economists discarded 
this theory long ago, but dollar devalua- 
tion, outgrowth of the theory, stands. 

What the President did was to cut the 














J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 
Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1941 
ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and on Deposit in Banks..... $238,982 ,055.93 


United States Government Securities, 


/iyance Week 





Direct and Fully Guaranteed............. 882,333,416 .07 
State and Municipal Bonds and Notes....... 45,705 ,840.80 
Other Bonds and Securities (including Shares 

of Morgan Grenfell & Co. Limited)........ 22,779,088 .33 
Loans end Bills Purchased.................. 47,980,108 .19 
Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, etc... 1,758,822 .82 
Investment in Banking Premises............ 4,000 ,000.00 


Liability of Customers on Letters 
of Credit and Acceptances... .$12,979,149.91 





Less Prepayments......... 151,099.81 12,828 ,050.10 
NII 6 Wi. cbpbwteescewevenen aes $756 ,366 882.24 
LIABILITIES 
5:54. ped ade ne be wae he hike eee ewe $701,288 ,889.49 
Accounts Payable and Miscellaneous 
a Ads Chehad a cen be deen easinadsast 1,086 ,421.07 


Acceptances Outstanding and Letters of Credit 
Ss 45260 ereeee ie deeds pieaeneneens eee 


12,979,149.91 





SPER ree $20,000 000.00 

0 eee ee 20,000 ,000.00 

Undivided Profits...........00% 1,011,971.77 41,011,971.77 
PONS BOOB. 0 6 ccc ccressatesvesoes $756 ,366 382.24 


United States Government securities carried at $10,049,311.70 in the above statement are 
pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, te secure public monies as 


required by law, and for other purposes. 


July 2, 1941. 
































gold content of the dollar to 59.06 per ji 
cent of its original weight. What he can do f 
now is to cut it the rest of the way to 50 
per cent. 

There is no intention of doing this, how- 
ever, Mr. Morgenthau assured Congress, 
The dollar devaluation power, he _inti- 
mated, has bezome a kind of economic 
shotgun behind the door, to remain there 
unless some unexpected emergency related 
to economic warfare makes its use impera- 
tive. The stabilization fund is now being 
used to bolster China’s currency. An agree- 
ment to continue this support for one year 
has just been made with Dr. T. V. Soong, 
Chinese financial representative in Ameri- 
ca. The Government stands ready to ex- 





ait , ' ‘ risel 

tend similar aid to other friendly nations, in 

An odd sidelight was that the Federal i. 
Reserve System, whose function is to con- 

func 

trol the supply of money and thus regulate inate 

its value, some time ago opposed further ke 

extension of the power to devalue the dol- _ 

lar, and asked that it be permitted to . r 

share in the control over the stabilization ? —_ 
fund. Its idea was that continuance of the 

‘ P cou! 
devaluation power, and use of the stabil- see 
ization fund without regard to the possible a 

Sapa , : co’ 
resulting increase in money supply, might i 
speed up the unrestrained price rise now om 

a _ 
threatening. Senator Taft (Rep.) , of Ohio, T 
and others in Congress who opposed ex- ion 
tension of the dollar devaluation power, ia 

; ; ‘ i 

made a talking point of the Reserve Sys- of 
; ae v 
tem's position. Wit 
: : : i 

By increasing the gold price to $41.34 : 

. ae “iar is d 
per ounce, the President could raise from ea 
$22,500,000,000 to $26,500,000,000 the dol- Jy” 

uy 


lar value of the gold now held at Fort : 


= . r It i 
Knox, Ky., and in other Treasury vaults. an 
Result would be a “gold profit,” or an in- Teal 


crease in Treasury cash on hand, of 
$4,000,000,000. There is no present pros | S 


pect that the power will be used for this der, 
purpose, however. ms 
When the dollar was devalued seven as 
years ago, the result was a gold profit of 000 
$2,800,000,000. The stabilization fund was th 
created out of this profit. 1 
Devaluation has been blamed for the 
heavy gold flood that since has swept into ‘he 
the United States from abroad. Adminis- - 
tration officials, however, never have - 
agreed that devaluation was the cause. dos 


Since it occurred, gold imports have totaled bee 
about $15,000,000,000. 


, ‘ cur 
Result has been a vast increase in the full 
money supply—a source of annoyance to ae 


the Federal Reserve. Bank deposits have 
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T. V. SOONG 
For China—a golden supply line 





risen to the highest levels in history, in- 
terest rates have plummeted. Into being 
has come a mammoth hoard of idle bank 
funds that the Federal Reserve always has 
regarded as a potential inflation powder 
keg, since it would make possible a credit 
expansion of tens of billions of dollars. 

The crest of the gold inflow, however, 
came last year. There was washed into the 
country ahead of conquering German 
armies the rich gold hoards of European 
countries, and England sent her huge gold 
chest here for safekeeping. Gold imports in 
June, 1940, totaled $1,164,000,000. 

The inward movement has now been re- 
duced to a trickle, almost all of it newly 
mined metal. Reasons are: The big flight 
of wealth to the United States is now over. 
With all Europe engulfed in war flames, it 
is difficult to get money out and to this 
country. Moreover, the United States is 
buying more raw materials from abroad. 
It is selling more armament on credit un- 
der the lend-lease program. Germany and 
Italy withdrew funds from this country to 
escape the President’s recent “freezing” or- 
der. Result has been to reduce payments 
coming into the United States, and to in- 
crease payments going out. 

In May, gold imports totaled only $35,- 
000,000, lowest for any month in more 
than three years. 

Before the war, when world currencies 
were comparatively free from wartime ex- 
change controls, the stabilization fund was 
active. Except for buying Chinese yuan 
to keep the Japanese from beating it 
down, the fund is now inactive. A deal has 
been made with Argentina to bolster her 
currency in the same way, but she has not 
fulfilled certain conditions necessary to 
make the agreement operative. 
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OF NEW YORK 


In Dollars) 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


Head Office - 55 WALL STREET - New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1941 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers.............. 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 
Guaranteed) 


Obligations of Other Federal Agencies................ 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities 


Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances 


Real Estate Loans and Securities................... 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances...............4. 
Seock in Poderal Meserve Bank... ......cccsccsscccces 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation ...... 
PI 2. sb ach bdls ant heer neha dew wa tehew net 


Se Rs ia ck rvwanee teaned¥adesesesan earns 


CN dnc ss DORE RER er ewe bas ae aNeneaeuwan 
PG 6st habbeeeekeesns cee kewbesenned 
LIABILITIES 
CE ee ee re ree ee ee 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills........ $18,275,697 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio. ..... 6,895,402 
Reems im Tramelt with Branches. ....ccccccccccccccces 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income. .... 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc......... 
NS so din ab Reed eek eee ee ee ia 
CET Seid ncddntind Heehne PeeeG ew wades $77,500,000 
DE atte eewedek samaee kaw eae wh 65,500,000 
err ere 16,600,800 


$1,030,259,008 


1,148,145,869 
50,725,633 
179,531,021 
66,033,697 
603,571,042 
6,791,688 
8,544,513 
4,260,000 
7,000,000 
40,227,751 
156,622 
628,999 


$3,145,875,843 


$2,934 ,824,738 


11,380,295 
25,297,158 


4,066,655 


7,606,197 
3,100,000 


159,600,800 





$3,145,875,843 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of June 25, 1941. 


$77,135,911 of United States Government Obligations and $14,177,264 of other assets 
are deposited to secure $57,963,996 of Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes 


required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1941 


RESOURCES 
Caso AND Dur From Banks . hg eee . . $1,311,004,575.02 
U.S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY GUARANTEED 1,437,224,912.17 
STaTE AND MunIcIPAL SECURITIES . ........ 122,867,035.34 
Srock or FepERAL RESERVE BANK Wak & & ere 2 6,016,200.00 
oo te a a a a a 163,109,750.33 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES. . . .. . 773,392,278.82 
ar a a a ae a a a ee 38,408,355.36 
Orner Rea Estate a ee ae ee a oe 7,066,325.35 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 10,495,534.00 
CustoMeEers’ ACCEPTANCE LIABILITY . ee ae & 9,597,216.00 
SN ena) x) en Guar ok ae a a Oe ok Ow 9,978,354.27 


$3,889, 160,536.66 











LIABILITIES 
CapitaL Funps: 


CAPITAL STOCK . . + « « « « « « « §100,270,00000 


WORMIAS. . 24 21 «+ « sw © in «we & Se 
UNpIVIDED Profits ........ 37,183,100.35 





$ 237,723,100.35 


DrivipEND PayaBLE Aucust 11,1941... .....e.-. 5,180,000.00 


RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES ie eee ee aw ow 10,650,665.72 
RESERVE FoR Taxes, INTEREST, ETC. . . 2. 1. 1 es ew ew 1,595,815.64 
re 
ACCEPTANCES QUTSTANDING .........ee-. 11,454,611.11 
LiaBILity AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND ForEIGN BILLs . 275,949.59 


Se ES WG a eS ee eS wee we 6,852,865.84 
$3,889, 160,536.66 





United States Government and other securities carried at $162,927,.930.00 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law 
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Industry is booming, is breaking production records right and left. 

Rate of production as measured by FRB adjusted index probably will be 157 
in July, against an estimated 154 in June and 114 in June, 1929. 

Industry after industry is swamped with orders; is faced with labor short- 
ages, raw material shortages, shortages of machines. 

Yetecececs 

Emphasis still is on production of automobiles, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines; still is on output of goods for civilian use, not for armament. 

Armament production continues to lag; continues to play second fiddle to 
production for filling demands of workers and farmers for things they want. 

Large-scale output of guns, of tanks, of ammunition, of aircraft, of ships 
is being shoved further into the future; is now talked about for late autumn. 

Inside view of military and naval officials is that greatest insult yet 
given to American industry was Hitler's move eastward; was his willingness to 
turn his back on the Atlantic and on productive prowess of U. S. industry *o take 
on a major war in the East. Attitude is that this showed contempt for American 
ability to supply Britain with weapons that might hurt Germany in the interim. 

Probability is that, if Hitler made this gesture six months from now, he 
would get hurt; that this was his last chance to be contemptuous. 

The reasons why..... 

Big automobile companies now are settling down to armament production in 
earnest; are shifting plants, machines and men to war material output. 

New armament plants, fully tooled, will begin to get to work in second-half 
of 1941. A plant investment of $6,000,000,000 is beginning to move fast. 

Bottleneck of raw materials now holding up increased aircraft production 
gradually will be broken; gradually will permit a step-up in bomber output. 

Shipping shortage that now prevents rapid movement of materials to Britain 
may yield to treatment; may be removed in one way or another. 

U. S. industry will begin in six months to provide this country with re- 
Sspectable air power. It will begin to provide the basis for respectable land 
power to supplement an already formidable power at sea. 



































To provide some cheer..... 

The British, with their backs to the wall, still are complaining that Brite 
ish industry isn't making an all-out effort; that too much attention is paid 
to peacetime pursuits; that there's waste motion and lack of direction. 

It's entirely possible that Hitler himself is having his troubles; is not 
getting 100 per cent efficiency out of tired workers or conquered peoples. 

British Empire and American resources, once even partially mobilized for 
war, are overwhelming; are far greater than resources of Europe and Japan. 











Best advice still is to keep a very close watch on prices. 

It is most important to realize that price rise now under way bears all the 
earmarks of inflation; that this may be the start of the real thing. 

Not that there's much a businessman can do about it. There apparently 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


isn't, in view of the priorities and the constantly rising defense demands. 
But: Every possible consideration should be given to the effect of rising 
prices on business plans, to the implications of material shortages. 


Leon Henderson is none too sure of Government's ability to control prices. 

Henderson's approach is realistic; is tempered by knowledge that real price 
control calls for virtual Government direction of industry. 

He doesn't want that. He's hopeful that inflation won't run away. He's 
ready to tackle the control problem with available powers. Yet, he's aware 
that he can't get far without White House and Congress backing. 

Farm and labor blocs are cool to extensive controls over prices. 











New Dealers are predicting that even without a price rise the U. S. national 
income may approach $100,000,000,000 in 1942 calendar year. 

This is a vast outpouring of dollars; is going to force--if it happens-- 
some very stringent controls to prevent runaway demands and runaway prices. 

As New Dealers divide it up..... 

There can be $40,000,000,000 for defense and aid to Britain. 

There can be $60,000,000,000 for civilian industries. 

If that happens, everybody can be happy. Prospect is that it won't happen. 








Air transport industry is being forced by the Army to give up Some more 
transport planes; is being squeezed to get more planes for Britain. 

But: Some important questions are being raised about this policy. 

Point is made that transport planes are similar to Army's B-18 bomber. 
This is an obsolete bomber model of which Army possesses many that could go to 
Britain, allowing transport lines to keep their nonmilitary type. 

Then: U. S. Army could compensate for loss of obsolete bombers to Britain by 
shifting bombers used for personal transport of high-ranking officers to bomber 
squadrons, using simpler types for officer transport. 

Suggestion is made that U. S. would be wise to allow transport lines to 
keep their ships and to build a pool of 500 transports. Then: In an emergency 
U. S. could requisition whole air-line organization--planes, pilots, mechanics, 
dispatchers, etc., for use as needed. 

It's pointed out that an air-line plane can carry at least 10 fully equipped 
soldiers; that 500 could transport 5,000 men per trip and then could be avail- 
able for supplying those men. 

Army now is upsetting U. S. air-line transport by calling reserve pilots 
into service and by requisitioning planes for the British. The idea is that same 
results could be accomplished by better planning and by better organized use of 
planes now in Army service. Such is a non-Army viewpoint. 











Prospect is strong that the Senate will remodel House excise tax plans. 

House used a hit-or-miss method to gather in any and all commodities that, 
if taxed, would yield desired revenue. Also: House Committee sought by this 
method to avoid tax increases on beer and cigarettes and to avoid any taxes on 
checks or a wide variety of other commodities suggested by Committee experts. 


Absence of any real inflation check in House tax bill creates prospect that 
study will start immediately on a second 1941 revenue act. 

Senate is unlikely to go further than the House in revenue totals; is un- 
likely to strike harder at low incomes. As a result: Price situation later this 








year is very likely to force new tax action; is very likely to lead to a tax bill 
designed definitely as a check to inflation tendencies. 
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A true story of night life on | 


the Erie... he spotted a delay 
BEFORE it happened! 


“There on the ground 
in the moonlight it 
looked like a silver 
splinter. But it turned 
out to be achip of steel, 





ites 
peed 


He card left behind by 
train 98. We wired 


son—maybe a calling - 





ahead and caught her at the very | 


next station. They found a chipped 
flange—cut the car out for repairs. 
Sure it made this old crossing 
watchman happy... spotting that 
delay before it happened.” 

* * * 

Crossing watchman to president, 
there’s a creed on the Erie that 
keeps every man on his toes...“the 
freight must go through safely — 
and on time.” 


We have the best equipment 
money can buy to move your goods 
in a hurry—modern cars and loco- 
motives of every type, terminals, 
docks, and millions of dollars’ 
worth of special handling equip- 
ment. But it’s that extra some- 
thing money can’t buy—the alert 
watchfulness of every member of 
the Erie family—that gives you the 
greatest assurance of fast, safe, 
economical delivery whenever 
and whatever you ship our way. 


Phone the Erie Agent on your 
next order. Or write 


Carl Howe, Vice President 
Erie Railroad 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT dé 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions; 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CANNOT safely advertise na- 
tionwide sales of your products unless the 
savings represented are actual reductions 
from previously prevailing prices and not 
reductions from list prices that frequently 
had been marked down. The Federal 
Trade Commission makes this ruling in 
an order affecting sales of tires and tubes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now offer to buy nickel scrap 
from foreign holders at a price equaling 
the present maximum price set by the Of- 
fice of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply and sell the scrap here at a price 
above the maximum. OPACS makes this 
amendment to encourage imports of nick- 
el. Domestic sales prices, however, are to 
be no higher than the sum of the maxi- 
mum price, duty, freight, insurance and 
other incidental charges and the premiums 
allowed converters. 


* *& 


YOU CAN offer for sale bonds and 
notes secured by first mortgages on small 
family dwellings without registering them 
with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, provided that the issue does not 
exceed $25,000; that the bonds are not 
less than $250 each; that the total number 
on any single property is not more than 
25, and that they are offered for cash. 


* * * 


YOU CAN insist upon proof that a un- 
ion seeking to bargain with you repre- 
sents a majority of your workers. How- 
ever, a federal circuit court holds, you 
cannot dictate an arbitrary method of 
proof, such as insisting upon seeing the 
union membership list. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, according to a federal cir- 
cuit court decision, refuse to re-employ 
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strikers who acted violently against you 
property if the strike was over economic 
issues and did not involve a Wagner Act 
violation. Under these circumstances, the 
court held, employers may even set a date 
on which strikers must return to work or 
face permanent discharge. 


* + 


YOU CAN, according to one federal 
circuit court decision, contract for a guar. 
anteed weekly wage, which includes 4 
bonus plus a basic hourly wage and over. 
time compensation based on that hourly 
wage. This decision is contrary to the 
Wage-Hour Division’s interpretation of 
the law. The Division holds that over. 
time compensation should be paid on a 
rate obtained by dividing the weekly 
wage by the number of hours worked. 


* * * 


YOU CAN ignore provisions of the 
federal eight-hour law if your Govemn- 
ment contract does not specifically pro- 
vide that the statute must be observes 
The Comptroller General holds that, ur 
less specific provision is made for compli- 
ance, contractors are not bound by the 
law, which limits work to eight hours in 
any one day. 


+ * 


YOU CANNOT agree with your wife 
to share gains or losses on security trad- 
ings and file income tax returns accord- 
ingly, if the law of your State prohibits 
contracts between husband and wife. A 
federal circuit court makes this ruling in 
the case of a Massachusetts woman who 
was required to pay income taxes on the 
entire gain from such trading, even though 
she had agreed to divide such gains with 
her husband. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, under certain circumstances, 
conduct a strike vote among your em- 
ployes to settle bargaining issues. One em- 
ployer who did this after a union pre 
sented an illegal strike resolution has been 
upheld by a federal circuit court of ap 
peals. 


* & 


YOU CAN, as a cost-plus contractor 
for the Government, be reimbursed fe 
increases in 
firm. The Comptroller General rules that 
reasonable inc:eases, approved by the 
contracting officer, will not be challenged. 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ent and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


The Ford Union Contract 

Sir:—I think the Ford Motor Co. did 
the proper thing in going the whole way 
with the CIO, including the checkoff and 
closed shop, where a free American citi- 
zen will have to pay tribute for a job and 
aright to work in the Ford plant. 

It simplifies this issue and we can now 
know what our Congress will do toward 
protecting the rights of individuals to em- 
ployment. 


Greenville, Ill. J. W. OverMAN 


* * * 
More on Aid to Britain 
Sir:—My letter entitled “Defending 


Ourselves at Home” (U.S.N., June 6) was 
severely criticized by a fellow in New 
Orleans (U.S.N., June 20). He advocates 
not to lend or lease to England, but “give 
every dollar, every cent, and the last drop 
of blood of every American.” 

Anyone with a grain of intelligence 
should know that Europe is no place to 
defend the United States. To be sure of 
ur defense we should keep our money, 
our war material and our men at home and 
be strong enough so that Germany would 
never dare molest us. 


Downey, Calif. D. L. Srrine 


* * * 


Government by Blocs 

Sir:—This defense emergency presents 
the best possible time to abolish govern- 
ment by blocs. I wish you would send 
your Life-in-the-Capital reporter out to 
interview the heads of some of the out- 
standing blocs—bloc-heads, as the head- 
line writers would say—and see if they 
have heard these rumors about an inter- 
national crisis. 


Greensburg, Ind. Smitey Fow.er 


* * * 


Perils for Organized Labor 


Sir:—For a hundred years and more 
corporations have lobbied Congress for 
special grants, and have received them. 
From these privileges they have reaped 
arich harvest at the expense of the gen- 
eral public. 

The labor unions have seen what could 
be done by the use of sovereign power 
thus transferred, and they too have used 
he same methods. 

It is natural that labor unions should 
collide head on with the great corpora- 
tions who, through their privileges, have 
become the great employers. These two 
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opposing forces now stage so many bat- 
tles on scales so large that they are more 
than a nuisance. 

Arbitration and collective bargaining 
are only stopgaps, as labor will realize 
too late. 

There is no future for labor unions. 
The more power they achieve, the greater 
they will discomfort the general public. 
They may indeed divide the spoils with 
their employers, but not for long. In the 
end they will be blamed for their em- 








ployers’ sins as well as for their own. Po- 
litical demagogues will play up their overt 
acts to gain power for themselves while 
they promise relief to those who think that 
unionism is the cause of their distress. The 
road of unionism leads to Italy, Russia 
and Germany. 

No doubt we will coin a new name for 
it, pervert some word that formerly stood 
for freedom—but it will be the end of 
freedom. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. H. W. Noren 
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RESOURCES 











Direct and Fully Guaranteed............. 794 435,700.00 
Other Bonds and Securities................ 66,330,861 .06 
Re GE Ts oo oc cccacscnvensocees 248, 168,150.26 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank............ 2,700,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances....... 559,572.83 
Income Accrued but Not Collected......... 2,660 422.95 
EE PO tk ccanccracddssndcacsoee< 12,150,000.00 
Real Estate Owned other than Banking House 2,315 ,500.67 

$1,742,924,525.09 
LIABILITIES 

| PND sc iectessews kbs eeneenesenneeees $1,609,637 ,608.67 
PUTER 60 ctncesevedsansdnsesrenenee 613,189.50 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses... . 5,014,513.33 
Reserve for Contingencies ................. 17,359 273.31 
Income Collected but Not Earned.......... 395 ,403.99 
Se UI cicivessaessdcwwnseabeneee 50,000 ,000.00 
PN <i 0ss200cbened Mi~hewwhenentawnes 40,000 ,000.00 
ee Wii nin ccdsweseutnsbeseene dn 19,904 536.29 
$1,742,924,525.09 

United States Government obligations and other securities carried 

at $173,228,329.29 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 

and for other purposes as required or permitted by law 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








} 
| 
Cash and Due from Banks...............-- $ 613,604,317.32 | 
United States Government Obligations, 
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By Our Own Crystal-Gazer 


It is a hot July afternoon in the year 2441 A.D. A couple of 
Eskimo archaeologists are excavating some ruins on the brink 
of a high bluff. The big bluff is marked “Hyde Park” on 
their map. 

BumMuvux:—Let’s knock off for a while. This heat is getting 
me down. 

Dumpvuk:—Whaddaya mean, getting you down? You haven’t 
got down six inches since we started digging this morning. 

BumMuivuk:—Maybe there is a curse on this place, like there 
was on the ancient Egyptian tombs. I don’t feel very good. 

DumMpwUK:—Say, 
don’t you remember the 
fragmentary document 
dug up on the site of 
Washington? The trans- 
lators agree that there 
was a disease during 
the early Ruse-velt dy- 
nasty that caused peo- 
ple to lean on shovels. It was designated by the letters WPA. 
Maybe some of the germs have lived for 500 years in the ruins 
here, and you’ve caught ’em. 

Bumuvux:—Yeah! I think I'll sit down in the shade of that 
big pile of messages to Congress, whoever he was. You better 
take a rest, too. 

Dumpvux:—Okay. We needn’t waste any time. We can 
check through some of the junk we dug up today. Let’s carry 
a pile of these books and papyri along with us. 

Bumuvx:—Funny how light all this literature is. Have you 
any theory about this dump? 

Dumpvx:—Professor Sumbuk was pretty sure, when he 
located the site, that it was a secret storehouse where the ruler 
hid all his confidential stuff. 

Bumuvux:—Is that why it was called Hyde Park? 

Dumpvuk:—No-o-o0, I-don’t think so. I think it was some 
other kind of hide the place was named after. 

BumMuvuxk:—Now that you mention it, there was an illumi- 
nated manuscript found which showed Ruse-velt nailing an 
elephant’s hide to a barn door. Perhaps he was a mighty 
hunter. 

Dumpvux:—Either that or the reference in the early Dorothy 
Thompson annals, in what is known as her pre-Willkie period, 
to the “thin skin” of the ruler. Later on, you know, she joined 
his clan and together with Eleanor Ruse-velt wrote more 
papyri than— 

Bumuvx:—Eleanor? You know I’m not familiar with this 
period. My specialty was the cool-itch dynasty until I was 
detailed to this job. How many Ruse-velts were there? 

Dumpvuxk:—Nobody has ever found out. I guess they never 
will. It is believed the name was a title, like Pharaoh in Egypt 
or Inca in Peru. 

Bumuvx:—H’m. What was the era best known for? 

Dumpvuxk:—Well, now, that has the experts baffled, too. It 
seems to have been a time when the country ran short of war. 

BumMuivux:—You mean, the people were complaining about 
the war shortage? : 
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Dumpvux:—Some were, some weren’t. They were also com. 
plaining about gasoline shortages and aluminum shortage, 
Some of the archaeol- 
ogists think it ought to 
be called the Short Era 
instead of the Ruse-velt 
era, only it lasted too 
long to be called short, 
if you know what I 
mean. 

BumMuvuk:—I don’t 
think I'll ever understand the Ruse-velt era. It just strikes 
me as horribly confusing. 

Dumpvk:—Some of the contemporaries thought so, too, 
That looks like an interesting fragment of papyrus you hav 
there. What is it? 

Bumuvx:—I think it may be something of utmost impor 
tance. I can decipher something about a “New Deal” ani 
an “ace in the hole” and staggering amounts of money. 

Dumpvxk:—Sh-sh, let me concentrate. I have it! When they 
ran short of war they took up gambling for excitement ai 
plunder, that must be it. Great jumping aurora borealis! 
at the stakes they gambled for—here is one item of $39,000; 
000,000 and another of $7,000,000,000 to lend to “Britain,” 
whoever he was. They probably cleaned Britain out and then 
staked him. Or else—h’m. This is a glorious find, Dr. Bumluk 

Bumuvux:—What are Ickes? 

DumpvuKk:—What are what? 

Bumuvux:—Ickes. There seems to be a lot of money 
signed to Ickes in this fragment. And what are Hopkins? Ani 
Perkins? 

Dumpvuk:—You’ve got me. 
Hopkin or a Perkin. 

Bumuvx:—And here is a Corcoran. There seems to have 
been only one of those. It says Corcoran, not Corcorans. 

Dumpvuk:—Maybe it is a new set of values, after they ran 
out of dollars. You know, 100 Ickes equal one Hopkin, 1 
Hopkins equal a Perkin, 100 Perkins make a Corcoran. 

Bumuivuk:—Maybe that is the answer. No, it can’t be. It 
says here that Ruse-velt could not get rid of Perkins but that 
he did manage to get rid of Corcoran, so a Perkin must have 
been a sort of counterfeit. A Perkin couldn’t have been a pat 
of a Corcoran. 

Dumpvk:—Listen, nobody will ever get heads or tails out 
of the Ruse-velt economic system. 

BumMuvuk:—Why not? If we can understand the Egyptian 
system and the Babylonian, and are even making some progres 
toward an understanding of the Hoover economic system, why 
give up on Ruse-velt! 

Dumpvux:—For the 
simple reason that ne 
body living in 1% 
could understand it, an 
if they couldn’t figure 
it out themselves, what 
chance have we? 
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Soviet Ambassador Oumansky, Back in Favor 


In Washington’s Social and Official Circles 


Constantine A. Oumansky, Soviet am- 
bassador to the United States, hurries to 
the State Department on frequent visits 
these days, his broad smile a token of his 
return to a favored place on the calling 
lists of official Washington. 

Almost overnight, the short, suave dip- 
lomat has moved from the twilight fringe 
of the diplomatic community in which 
Axis representatives live at the capital, 
into the spotlight of friendly interest ac- 
corded to all agents of nations facing Ger- 
man aggression. 

Only last May, Ambassador Oumansky, 
tight-lipped and stern, protested bitterly 
to American officials against restrictions 
on Russian purchases of machine tools in 
this country. Today, he talks cordially 
with the same men on the reverse ap- 
proach to the same subject: how to get 
machinery and any other available ma- 
terials into Russia. 

The sudden shift in status might trouble 
an average diplomat, but Mr. Oumansky 
is familiar with the process. Taking over, 

1938, the prominent role in Washing- 
ton society played by his predecessor, Am- 
bassador Troyanovsky, young Oumansky 
soon became famous for his lavish enter- 
taining and constant attendance at din- 
ners and receptions in official circles. 

Increasing Russian-German collabora- 
tion, however, gradually cooled the friend- 
liness felt for the Soviet representatives in 
Washington. Even the Ambassador’s 
frends among the left-wing elements of 
the New Deal deserted him when the pact 
of 1939 was announced, leaving his con- 
tacts limited largely to small, infrequent 
dinners with members of the Italian and 
German diplomatic establishments. 

The annual reception held at the Em- 
bassy to celebrate the Russian revolution 
of 1917 was as conspicuous a failure in 
1939 as it had been an _ outstanding 
social success in previous years—not 
a single Cabinet member or Senator at- 
tended. 

During this trying period, Mr. Ou- 
mansky was annoyed by repercussions 
from charges picturing him as a member of 
the Soviet secret police, published in the 
memoirs of the former Red Army Gen- 
etal, Krivitsky. The short-tempered Am- 
bassador testily refused to comment on 
the charges when questioned by members 

f the press. 

From the summer of 1940, when Under 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles and 
Ambassador Oumansky joined forces in 
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a dogged attempt to better U.S.-Soviet 
relations, the Russians’ official position 
was somewhat bettered. But even the 
President’s removal of the moral em- 
bargo from Russia early this year did not 
bring about a re-entry of the Soviet diplo- 
matic staff to Washington social life. They 
continued to live quietly at the imposing 
Embassy on Sixteenth Street. 

Both by temperament and background, 
Mr. Oumansky is well fitted to interpret 
the Kremlin’s actions to Washington. His 
high connections in guarantee 
that he expresses an authoritative point 
of view—he has survived several mild 
“purges” of the Russian foreign office, 
losing no prestige in Moscow when his 
patron, Foreign Commissar Maxim Lit- 
vinoff, was dismissed from office. 

Before joining the staff here in 1936, 
Mr. Oumansky spent 14 years with Tass, 
the official Russian news agency. His 
work as a correspondent in Europe gave 
him a broad knowledge of international 
politics and a wide acquaintance among 
journalists and statesmen throughout the 
world. For five years, he was chief of «the 
press bureau at Moscow, and many an 
American newspaperman remembers the 
swarthy, dark-haired little man who 
smiled so ingratiatingly and used his blue 
censor’s pencil with such abandon. 

Born of obscure parents in the southern 
Ukraine, Mr. Oumansky is a typical prod- 
uct of the revolution. He was educated at 


Moscow 


—Wide World 


AMBASSADOR OUMANSKY: FROM TWILIGHT TO SPOTLIGHT 


soon after the bolsheviks took 
over, and is an ardent supporter of social- 
istic doctrines. He once boasted that, if 
Russia under socialism possessed the same 
machinery, she could build in 10 years 
the road system that required 25 years’ 
work in the United States. His enthu- 
siasm for the Russian ideal is blended 
with genuine admiration for American in- 
dustry. 


Moscow 


Mr. Oumansky’s appointment as am- 
bassador in May, 1939—he had been in 
charge of Soviet affairs for more than a 
year previous to his formal assumption of 
the position—was considered a_ recogni- 
tion of his abilities. Only 39, he is one 
of the youngest chiefs of mission ever to 
be appointed to a post in the capital. 

Capable of changing in a moment from 
jovial pleasantness to ironic anger, the 
Ambassador has a keen mind, is inher- 
ently serious and inclined to miss humor- 
ous nuances. He speaks English with un- 
usual facility, and has traveled all over 
the country, speaking at many American 
universities and in public forums. A vo- 
racious reader, he also loves to spend 
hours listening to the music of his native 
land. His favorite sport is horseback riding. 

Mr. Oumansky presides over one of the 
Capital’s largest diplomatic households. 
His staff assistants include four secretaries, 
five military aides and three attaches. Liv- 
ing with him at the Embassy are his wife 
and their 12-year-old daughter. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


—— Hashimgion Muspers 


Politics vs. Army Reforms . . . Committee to Direct 
Economic War? . . . New Extension of Sea Patrol 


President Roosevelt encourages Cabi- 
net members to make warlike speeches 
in order to prepare public sentiment 
for the idea of action. 


x *k * 


Navy Secretary Knox received no 
White House reprimand for his state- 
ment that now is the time to strike 
Hitler in the Atlantic to drive him 
from that ocean. 


xk * 


It’s probably true that depth bombs 
have been dropped from American 
destroyers, after submarines, operat- 
ing in Western Hemisphere waters, re- 
fused to come to the surface when 
signaled. Submarines that are unwill- 
ing to be identified are regarded as 
pirates. 


= 2 


This Government will support a Stalin 
regime based upon Siberia if that 
Government is driven out of European 
Russia. The reason is that, with a 
Russian Government continuing to re- 
sist, Germany and Japan can be pre- 
vented from joining forces. 


x * 


Mr. Roosevelt is reacting rather cool- 
ly to the idea of really drastic action 
to control prices. The President pre- 
fers that Congress work out its own 
plan of control in detail. 


x k * 


Many members of Congress are 
amazed to discover that a national 
defense program will prove disastrous 
to some lines of nondefense business. 
There are hints that Congress simply 
didn’t understand that prosperity 
might not extend to everybody as a 
result of defense spending. 


x * * 


Inside complaint is that Mr. Roose- 
velt is actually allowing the defense 
effort to drift because of his unwill- 
ingness to place real authority in the 
hands of any other individual, yet is 
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unable to give time to the defense 
problems himself. 


x &k * 


The fact that the President now in- 
cludes Iceland within his formal defi- 
nition of Western Hemisphcre terri- 
tory enables the U.S. naval patrol to 
operate most of the way to England. 


xk * 


High officials in defense agencies are 
finding it more and more difficult to 
get the attention of President Roose- 
velt, whose interest is increasingly 
centered on problems of over-all 
diplomatic and naval strategy. 


xk 


Justice W. O. Douglas is described by 
his friends as “available” for the job 
of superdefense administrator if such 
a job opens, but as not seeking any 
such post. 


xk 


Efforts of some State Department 
officials to promote appeasement with 
Japan are not gaining White House 
acceptance and are not “sparking” in 
Japan either. 


xk 


A hint from the White House is en- 
couraging Interior Secretary Ickes to 
refrain from pushing further his criti- 
cism of American industry for defense 
delays. The President apparently 
wants to avoid a new name-calling 
contest. 


xk 


Political pressure against any real 
shakeup in the Army’s officer person- 
nel is so strong that it’s uncertain 
whether General Marshall will be able 
to carry out his reform plans. 


xz & ® 


Mr. Roosevelt is suggesting that he 
may settle the intense inside argument 
over control of an “economic warfare” 
effort by naming a committee to do 
the job instead of picking any indi- 


vidual or department. It may go te 


the “war cabinet” of Morgenthau, 
Hull, Stimson and Knox. 


x *k * 


Communist-dominated labor unio 

are finding it more and more difficult 
to get satisfactory treatment from th 
Government labor agencies. Official 
are saying nothing, but the perform- 
ance appears to some observers 4 
“passive resistance” campaign in 


which leftist leaders get a runaround§ 


xk * 


Forecasts are that the Senate may 
change appreciably the taxes voted by 
the House Ways and Means Com. 
mittee, possibly by throwing out such 
provisions as the requirement for joint 
returns by husband and wife. Result is 
that the door is not closed to higher 


taxes on tobacco products, beer andJ 
° . ; 
gasoline, and to a heavier tax on auto- 


mobiles than that approved by the 
House Committee. 


® 2 8 


Doubt exists in Congress that many of 


the excise taxes voted by the House J 


Ways and Means Committee actually 
will raise the amount of revenue es- 
timated by the Treasury. Talk is that 
some of the levies will cost almost as 
much to collect as the revenue they 
will produce. 


= & @ 


Highest Army officers are somewhat 
alarmed by the complacency with 
which many members of Congress and 
the public generally take the evidence 
of overwhelming power in Germany’ 
war machine. 


x * 


The Treasury faces a dilemma in its 
defense bond campaign. By selling 
special notes to taxpayers to be turned 
in as payment for higher income taxes 
it is competing with itself, since th 
taxpayers will buy fewer defen 
bonds. Yet the Treasury must borrow 
enough to make up for a $10,000,000 
000 deficit in the present fiscal ye 
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